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EDITORIAL 


HAVE received a letter which provides me with a 
] pecutiatiy suitable text for a sermon (a sermon, 

let me say, as much to myself as to my readers) 
for the month of August, for it makes me wonder 
whether THE GRAMOPHONE itself has not reached the 
August of its life. Here it is: 


Dear Mr. Compton Mackenziz.—Now that THE GRAMo- 
PHONE has apparently completed the metamorphosis which 
original readers have lately been observing, and has definitely 
emerged as THe Rapio GRAMOPHONE, you may be interested 
to hear the impression given to a reader who has followed your 
progress from the start. 

Generally speaking, I appreciate the expansion and the 
apparent bid for a larger circulation which will increase the 
power of the magazine. Nevertheless, one must set off against 
such benefits the slight losses which appear on the other side 
of the balance sheet. These, to my mind, are losses in the 
personal touch which was originally of such great appeal, and 
in the characteristic of idealist endeavour. 

A loss of personal touch is, of course, inevitable in the 
growth of any business. From the reader’s point of view 
there is the difference between being, say, a subscriber to a 
great daily newspaper and being a reader who regards himself 
perhaps somewhat vainly as one of a small band of enthu- 
siasts and pioneers. Probably it is as futile to deplore such 
a change as, taking an exaggerated instance, to compare the 
business of a shoemaker who made shoes with his own hands 
for his personal clients with a multiple boot shop concern pro- 
viding for millions of unknown customers. 

Still one can justly claim that boots have depreciated in 
quality. 

Tt is in the field of what I termed idealist endeavour that 
there is a rather noticeable change. Reflecting on the en- 
thusiastic controversies which formerly crowded the pages of 
Tue GraMoPpHONE, and of which you, yourself, lately deplored 
the absence nowadays, I feel that the lack is not due to any 
shortage of subject matter. The publication of this letter 
might provide one. There is as much to discuss as ever. 
Some part of the cause must be due to the magazine itself. 
Perhaps you do not invite controversy through want of that 
old intimate atmosphere, or through lack of space to print the 
views of a growing circle of readers. 

Is there already a tendency to the hardening of the 
arteries which comes with advancing years? In gpite of 
signs of increasing prosperity I sadly miss the youthfnl fire 
and zeal which gave us the tests and competitions for gramo- 
phones and sound boxes and the Gramophone Congress. 

The voyages of the Elizabethan Mariners have given place 
to the ordered monotony of modern life coloured only by the 
advent of Mr. Edgar Jackson and his six pages of amiable 
pretentiousness about modern rhythmic combinations, closely 
followed by three catalogic pages of theme song records. Can 
it be worth while, in addition to existing reviews of light re- 
cords, to give us nine pages of this matter concerning records 
which will be forgotten in six months’ time, and to omit that 
survey of the mass of good instrumental, orchestral and 


operatic records issued in the last year or two which is surely 
needed ? 

I feel sorry for the writer who had previously given quite 
a good survey of dance records every month. It was hardly 
kind to state on page 47 of the June issue that ‘‘we now have 
as competent and authoritative an opinion on dance records 
as on any other kind,’’ and “‘ this section of our 
reviews will at last be treated by an expert of the front rank.” 

The previous reviewer may or may not have been an expert 
of the front rank, but I always found him an excellent guide, 
and he did at least write English. Although Mr. Jackson 
appears to be well acquainted with his subject, I think his 
apologetic opening is well justified by such jargon as ‘‘ a cod 
Eastern number,’ ‘‘ re-rhythmatising,’’ and ‘‘ the higher 
ethics of the subject ’’ (viz., modern popular rhythmic inter- 
pretation). I wonder if he could give in plain English a 
definition of what he means by the ‘‘ fundamental prin- 
ciples’? and ‘‘ axioms’”’ of his subject. Really, I never 
thought we would arrive at this sort of thing. 

I doubt if your old public will stand for Mr. Jackson, or if 
there is a public ready to pay a shilling a month for criti- 
cism of dance records. If you try to please everybody you 
will, like the B.B.C., please nobody. 

I hope you will also forgive a criticism of Mr. W. R. Ander- 
son. I have always read his views and learnt much from 
them, but from a purely gramophonic point of view I am 
losing faith and interest in him. Excepting occasions when 
an issue of a Brahms work rouses him to enthusiasm there is, 
to my mind, more than a touch of Philip Snowden in this 
writer; a suspicion of the same asperity, the lack of toler- 
ation, and a pedagogic superiority and refusal to budge. In 
spite of his obvious musical knowledge and experience he is 
unable to give a fair criticism of modern electrical recording. 
I am sure there is more good in it than he would lead one to 
suppose. Could he not try and be a little more human, 
while retaining his critical faculty? 

I have an idea that his crushing disposal of a certain Mr. 
James in your correspondence columns a year or so back can 
have done little to encourage discussion. Mr. James was, no 
doubt, asking for trouble, but it seemed a little unsporting 
to fire eighteen-pounder shrapnel to kill a rabbit. 

I must, nevertheless, admit that when I wrote to ‘‘ K.K.”’ 
as he then was, on the subject of criticism of records, I re- 
ceived a very full and courteous reply. 

I do not think I shall write to Mr. Jackson. It would 
certainly be necessary to equip myself with a grammar of 
modern popular rhythmic interpretation and a dictionary of 
the American language. Both would, moreover, require 
monthly revision for, as Mr. Jackson truly observes, ‘‘ that 
which the most enlightened acclaim as perfection to-day, they 
will discard to-morrow as obsolete.’’ 

Perhaps I need rhythmatising. 

I hope you will forgive the liberty I have taken in writing 
to you and in criticising the conduct of your business, of 
which you are probably the best judge, but I do feel the loss 
of our old friend THe GRAMOPHONE. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. L. Cranoy. 
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P.S.—On reading the foregoing through again, I find that 
perhaps I have not conveyed my grouse properly. I miss the 
cascade of records on your old cover. Do you think it is 
wise to have a different looking cover every month? ‘The 
old one had more character and one could spot it on the book- 
stall. 

When I lamented the loss of personal appeal, I must make 
it clear that I did not suggest any change in your Editorials, 
which always give one something to chew, or in dear old 
Herman Klein. It’s something hard to define, but it’s there, 
or rather it’s not there. Couldn’t ‘‘ F Sharp’”’ give some 
more stories of composers? 

I’m sure W.R.A. is a weakness. 

At one time I always turned to him after the Editorial, but 
now I find he puts me out of humour. He scarcely ever does 
justice to Columbia recording and seems to overlook many bits 
of thick turbid orchestral recording from Hayes. Ernest 
Newman lays down the law about music and then gives his 
reasons—W.R.A.’s reason is usually that he is a_ trained 
musician and he knows. 

Take the piece from L’Arlésienne (on the last side of the 
Columbia Scheherazade) with Mengelberg—he (W.R.A.) com- 
plains of ‘‘ the rather thin-toned strings.’’ 

Concerning the Season’s Ballet of Glazounov, most people 
I have consulted say this is really fine recording, which is also 
my own opinion—W.R.A. damned it with faint praise and 
spoke highly of the recent re-recording of Coates’ Magic Fire 
Music. The Columbia Chopin Concerto from Paris received, 
I was glad to see, eulogies from you—W.R.A. crabbed it, of 
course. There was a concerto well recorded and not pre- 
viously issued—I heard it on your recommendation and en- 
joyed it and will buy it when I can afford it. But who, 
relying on W.R.A., would risk money ? There was nothing 
in his remarks which could have been favourably _inter- 
preted. Of course I don’t expect him to whitewash every- 
thing, but there seems to be so little he can enjoy that I feel 
sure he must miss a jot of the simple pleasure of living. 

My own idea is that you need one critic to review the music 
and the performance, and a technical man with a musically- 
trained ear to deal with recording pure and simple. One is 
forced to the conclusion that the mere fact of a man being a 
musician and a critic does not make him a competent judge 
of a gramophone performance. 

Well, well, I see Edgar Jackson has eight pages in the July 
issue, just received—the same space as the whole of the 
“‘ serious ’’ records. Is the balance true? 

I do hope you are not merely irritated by this letter. 1 
love your magazine really! 

There is a verse in one of the old ballads which 
I cannot quote correctly, being far from any books, 
but it runs something like this: 


** I saw a dead man’s ghost beyond the Isle of 
Skye, 

And when I looked again, behold! that man 
was [,”’ 

I have spoilt the quotation, I am afraid, but .it is 
sO appropriate to myself who am at this’ very 
moment beyond the Isle of Skye that I cannot resist 
using it. I wonder if I can make clear without 
either appearing hopelessly weak or hopelessly in- 
sincere how profoundly I agree with my correspon- 
dent’s views, while at the same time postulating 
that the change he deplores was inevitable from the 
start. In doing so I shall have to be even more 
egotistical than my readers must think I usually am. 
My life up to date has been conducted in a series 
of violent enthusiasms which I prefer to call passions, 
and which many other people would prefer to call 


crazes. Difficulty and opposition have been the 
fuel which have fed these fires. When once the 
object has been attained I have usually turned 
to another. Among such enthusiasms was my 
intelligence work in Athens during the _ war. 
From one room, one typewriter, one assistant, and 
an allowance of £50 a month to deal with the problem 
of checking German espionage and propaganda in 
Greece I ended two years later with forty officers, a 
dozen clerks and secretaries, a dozen typewriters, 
and an allowance of £9,000 for a month’s_ work. 
Need I add that the personal touch was not quite so 
obvious in August, 1917, as it had been in August, 
1915? Worn out in body and mind I was finally 
given indefinite sick leave, though kept in uniform 
until the end of 1918 lest I should suppose myself free 
to express what I thought of the mess that 
was being made of the Balkan situation. Within 
another five years I had the bitterness and humiili- 
ation of seeing the betrayal of Greece by that 
despicable -Coalition Government which would have 
betrayed anybody or anything in order to get clear 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership. I had also the 
bitterness and humiliation of being too ill to feel that 
I could be of the least use in helping the siruggle of 
Ireland against that same execrable Coalition 
Government, for which the people of England like a 
flock of sheep had bleated their votes. In my 
spiritual discomfort, so deep a discomfort that I did 
not dare try to express it with my pen, I found a 
measure of solace in acquiring the islands of Herm 
and Jethou. There followed the disappointment of 
discovering that even an island so small as Herm 
might involve the destruction of one’s individuality, 
and that the odious incidents of modern life were 
conspiring to make mechanical and commercial what 
should have been a genuine freedom. It was during 
the financial stress of trying to support more than 
my over-driven pen was capable of supporting that 
THE GRAMOPHONE appeared in my life to provide a 
new passion. The moment I chose to launch the 
new magazine was sufficiently unpropitious to give 
a crusading zest to the enterprise. Nothing seemed 
more improbable that the attainment within a few 
years of what at that date looked unlikely ever to be 
attained. There was so much to do. Radio had 
just appeared, and people were prophesying the 
complete disappearance of the gramophone as 4a 
medium for music. The wretched support which 
the gramophone was receiving from _ professional 
musicians gave no encouragement to the recording 
companies to attempt on any scale the publication 
of anything except an occasional snippet of good 
music. I need not recount the tale of the gramo- 
phone’s progress during the last seven years, but it 
is surely obvious that the magazine which takes its 
name from. the instrument should, with the 
mechanical perfection of that instrument, perfect 
itself mechanically at the same time. I do _ not 
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really feel that it would have been possible for us to 
maintain the attitude of irresponsibility which 
characterized our first period, for though the big re- 
cording companies were extraordinarily patient with 
our amateur irresponsibility, they could not have 
continued to accept us as the leading organ of 
gramophonic opinion unless we showed ourselves 
ready to settle down to a certain staidness. 

The attitude of H.M.V. and Columbia toward the 
Gramophone Congress, the discontinuance of which 
our correspondent deplores, was a warning that we 
must put a term to our activities. I think myself 
that both H.M.V. and Columbia could have afforded 
to take part in the Gramophone Congress and en- 
courage it; but I thoroughly appreciate the reasons 
which prevented their seeing their way to doing so. 
Without the support, however, of the two leading 
recording companies, the Congress was too incom- 
plete to serve its full purpose, while the financial 
worry and the physical strain upon the staff was too 
much of an anxiety with which to saddle ourselves 
unless we were convinced that such a Congress was 
a representative gathering. 

I regret as much as our correspondent those com- 
peting instruments and those gold medals which were 
awarded so solemnly. But I do not believe that such 
competitions would any longer be effective. I do 
not believe that any audience could sit still and listen 
nowadays to hours of electrical reproduction and 
remain sane. After the performance of the first two 
or three instruments the voting for respective merit 
would become a farce. 

In estimating the reasons for the decline of Tue 
GRAMOPHONE into a humdrum respectability our cor- 
respondent must remember that the general levelling 
up and standardization in musical reproduction are 
themselves discouraging to the Celtic predilection 
for being against the Government, because even the 
most unreasonable Celt is discouraged by lack of 
opportunity to criticise. But is not Mr. Anderson’s 
criticism that our correspondent deprecates due to 
Mr. Anderson’s own desire not to be too easily satis- 
fied ? I agree with our correspondent in disagreeing as 
often with Mr. Anderson’s judgments as I agree with 
them, but it would be presumptuous for me to rule 
out Mr. Anderson as a musical critic because he and 
I approach criticism from different angles. Mr. 
Anderson has forgotten much more about music than 
I ever knew, and I should be doing very much less 
than my duty as an Editor if I did not offer our readers 
an opportunity to hear what a well-trained musician 
thinks about the records as they appear. I may 
agree with our correspondent in thinking that Mr. 
Anderson does not do justice to the orchestral record- 
ing of Columbia, but there are other correspondents 
who write and tell me that I am prejudiced in favour 
of Columbia orchestral recording. I did myself 
think that the Adagietto for Strings from L’Arlésienne 
Suite played by the Concertgebouw Orchestra under 


B 


Mengelberg was one of the most exquisite pieces of 
recording I had ever heard, but I am genuinely diffi- 
dent about my own qualifications for judging a 
record. As a musical critic I regard myself as 
nothing more than the average man of fairly good 
taste who knows how to express in a readable way his 
personal impressions. I readily confess that I am no 
longer capable of writing about records in the Sunday 
Pictorial every week, and then all over again about 
the same records in THe GRAMOPHONE every month. 
I may be asking too-much in asking my friends to 
read what I have to say every week in the Sunday 
Pictorial at the cost of twopence, but I am not ask- 
ing so much as if I were to suggest that they should 
guarantee me the necessary income to make my views 
on records exclusive to THE GRAMOPHONE. More- 
over, even if they did offer to do this, I should hesi- 
tate to take advantage of such an offer, because I do 
believe that the immense audience of. over two 
million readers which the Sunday Pictorial provides 
every week is worth a great deal of cherishing. 

And then there is the question of the attention 
paid to theme songs and dance records. I agree 
with our correspondent that there is an apparent incon- 
sistency in my attitude which looks unpleasantly like 
selling my soul for cash. I have never, however, 
pretended to have been converted myself to theme 
songs or the films in which they can be heard. They 
and the films seem to me equally detestable. Many 
people, and among them the London Editor, think 
that my attitude is rather childishly obscurantist, 
and they point out that I have no right to edit a 
paper called THe GramMopuHone unless I am willing to 
give every aspect of the gramophone an equal 
chance, and I cannot discover any good argument 
against such a contention. I am afraid that as it is 
I have given a great deal of liberty to my own 
eccentric opinions, for it is no good pretending that 
my opinions are regarded as anything but eccentric 
by most people. I have seldom considered expedi- 
ency when only myself is involved, but THz Gramo- 
PHONE for good or for ill has grown too big to be 
the medium of one man’s voice, and it would be un- 
fair to the many commercial interests involved if I 
were to refuse to recognize that some surrender of 
one’s personal prejudices is inevitable. I fear my 
correspondent will detect sophistry in my plea un- 
less I admit quite frankly that the financial aspect 
of THe GRAMOPHONE is as important to myself as to 
anyone of those who are associated with me in it. 
Considering how much I have done of both, I am 
prepared to maintain that my enthusiasm for novel 
writing and gramophone criticism has managed to 
retain as much of the first fine careless rapture as any 
man can hope to retain who derives his livelihood 
from self-expression. Still, I recognize that what I 
have to say about the gramophone must now. after 
writing so much about it, be liable to show signs of 
professionalism. The same is no doubt true of some 
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.of the novels I write, and I think it was a desire to 
feel the constructive urge behind my criticism which 
led me to be enthusiastic enough to believe in the 
value of Radio criticism. The rapid development 
of the B.B.C. into an immense fossil of Mr. Every- 
man, which pathetically enough Mr. Everyman in the 
flesh fails to recognize as himself, was too daunting 
even for my self-confidence. The B.B.C. is, in fact, 
the perfect expression of English genius, and as such 
beyond criticism. The faults of the B.B.C. are 
inherent in its constitution and in the character of 
its audience. _ No change of personnel could do any- 
thing to improve it. I regard it with the same un- 
qualified admiration I should give to any of the great 
inanimate works of mankind, and in writing that last 
sentence I am only too well aware how nearly in 
miniature THE GRAMOPHONE is in danger of going the 
same way as the B.B.C. And yet what can we do 
nowadays? The trend of evolution seems every- 
where to achieve progress at the expense of the indi- 
vidual just as the individual himself develops at the 
expense of his separate senses. We feel less, see 
less, hear less, smell less, taste less, than our ances- 
tors; and yet, in the total of what we accomplish 
with our senses we imagine we understand more. 
There is nothing which survives the ruin caused by 
mechanical perfection. 

At the present moment I am engaged with a few 
other people in trying to secure the independence of 
Scotland. The task before us is so tremendous that 
our enthusiasm is unbounded, and yet already I am 
beginning to dread that glorious moment when we 
shall achieve our aims and there will seem nothing 
left remarkable beneath the visiting moon. I be- 
lieved at first that we should have at least twenty 
years of uphill struggle, but within a couple of years 
we have effected such a change in opinion already 
that I believe within another five years we shall be 
already regretting the days when to be a Scottish 
Nationalist was to proclaim oneself an unpractical 
political idealist. 

The longer I live, the better I realize the deadly 
nature of success. Compare the achievements of 
French art after the Franco-Prussian War with the 
achievements of French art to-day. Why have 
empires declined and_ fallen? By being too 
successful. And I suppose that THe GRAMOPHONE 
is suffermg from _ prosperity. There may be 
a good instance of the cooling effect of 
experience in reaction to the wrath with H.M.V. 
over their adaptation of American recordings to 
European material. I have two letters before me 
filled with indignation and calling on me to fight. 
That I find myself unable to be as indignant with 
H.M.V. as Mr. Lionel Gilman and Mr. Moore Orr 
think I ought to be is not really due to any diminu- 
tion in my enthusiasm, but to seven years of experi- 
ence with THe GRAMOPHONE, and my inability not 
to be able to understand and sympathise with the 


point of view of H.M.V. They cannot afford to risk 
an opinion becoming general that their records do 
not wear well. At the same time they are naturally 
anxious to avail themselves of some of those mag- 
nificent Victor recordings. That records should 
wear out quickly is a matter of much less concern 
to American than to English people. For one thing, 
Americans grow tired more quickly of their pos- 
sessions, and for another thing, they have far more 
money with which to buy new ones. It 1s after all 
possible for those who want the original recordings 
to import them from America, and that being the 
case I fear it is hopeless to expect that any record- 
ing company is going to risk its reputation for pro- 
ducing good material just to gratify the idealism of 
comparatively few enthusiasts. 

My experience of the National Gramophonic 
Society has not increased my belief in the willing- 
ness of the public to support art for art’s sake. It 
is no use shutting our eyes to the fact that the sales 
for big musical works are depressingly small, and 
that, if it were not for these wretched theme songs 
and the mass production of musical rubbish gener- 
ally, the recording companies would not be able to 
give us any big works at all. Mr. Gilman says 
‘* it is difficult to believe that the present policy is 
sound even commercially since the habitual pur- 
chaser of expensive complete works is surely the last 
to grudge a comparatively small proportionate cost 
of an instrument capable of reproducing them pro- 
perly.’? But surely my old friend is deceiving him- 
self when he seriously suggests that a large com- 
mercial concern should have any sentiment about its 
wares, provided that they satisfy the vast uncritical 
public. Our present civilization is based on success- 
ful commerce, and it is no use expecting a recording 
company to be more altruistic than an artificial silk 
company. I regard a civilization based on commerce 
as disastrous, and I am old-fashioned enough not to 
be able to improve on the old platitude that money 
is the root of all evil. When beyond the Isle of 
Skye I turn on the wireless and listen to the reports 
of speeches made by notable personages it nauseates 
me to hear nothing but their sordid remarks about 
commerce and industry; but if millions of sheep are 
determined to bleat round a golden calf I am not 
going to invite the directors of H.M.V. and Columbia 
to retire into the Egyptian desert like St. Anthony 
and there practise the major austerities. I should 
be the first to applaud Mr. Alfred Clark or Mr. Louis 
Sterling if either of them took it into his head to fast 
upon the top of a column like St. Simeon Stylites 
and despise the material world of to-day; but I am 
not going to suggest to either of them that he should 
do it because I know perfectly well that if they do 
the shareholders of H.M.V. and Columbia will at 
once look for new managing directors, and that the 
new managing directors will take care that plenty of 
new theme songs are published every month. I! 
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cannot stomach the present whining of the intellec- 
tuals about war, because their hatred of war is not 
due to any love of their fellow creatures, but solely 
to a dread of their own comfort being interfered with. 
It is more than foolish to talk about outlawing war 
without pretending to believe that it is possible to 
outlaw envy, hate and malice from the individual 
human heart. And I really cannot see why we should 
expect big commercial concerns to show an ideal- 
ism which the average individual is incapable of 
showing himself or even of appreciating in others. 1] 
am afraid that I am writing as if I were dis- 
iliusioned, but a bitter wisdom is not necessarily dis- 
iliusionment. I recognize fully what the correspon- 
dent whose letter I have quoted at length means, 
and I am ready to admit that much of what he says 
is deserved. He is good enough to pay a passing 
compliment to my editorials, but he must remember 
that I have reserved to myself the right of a pro- 
prietor editor to say what he likes. If I had been 





pinned down to reviews of records each month I 
fancy he would find my Editorials showing sad signs 
of wear and tear. Nobody is better aware than the 
London Editor and myself how much we owe to the 
devotion and loyalty of our original readers, but we 
could not stay where we were and depend on them 
and their support without gradually going back, and 
neither of us could afford to run THE GRAMOPHONE as 
a merely philanthropic, or should I say philharmonic, 
affair. Perhaps the necessity to earn our own bread 
and butter makes us more lenient to the desire of the 
recording companies to earn their bread and butter, 
and perhaps, too, we are gratefully conscious of the 
debt we owe to their support and loyalty without 
which the support and loyalty of our die-hard readers 
would have been of little avail. 

Next month I shall recount the adventures of the 
Metropolis portable wireless set. 


CoMPTON MACKENZIE. 


er rT 
CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


(Continued) 
By CYRIL M. CRABTREE 


HAYDN’S STRING QUARTET in E flat, Op. 76, No. 6. 
(National Gramophonic Society records, Nos. 140-2.) 
(Miniature score, Goodwin and Tabb, 1s.) 

MAY remind readers that these records are available for 
{= subscribers of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

[ consider them equal to the best chamber music records 
I have yet heard—and I, for one, shall be content if we never 
have worse. The International String Quartet have caught 
the spirit of the work to perfection. There is not an ex- 
agzerated note, nor, I think, is the ensemble once upset, while 
there is perfect sensitiveness and sympathy. 

[ shall have to write about the Purcell Fantasia on the 
sixth side in my next article. It may not at first seem as 
attractive as the Haydn—indeed it may even be thought a 
little dull; but when one knows what it is all about, one finds 
that it is of stuff at least as lasting as the Haydn, and finds 
that something was sacrificed when greater technical resource 
came in Haydn’s day. 

There is little to say about the Haydn as a whole. It is one 
of his last quartets, and shows a complete mastery, while 
none of the old sparkle has faded. 

First Movement:—I soon gave up searching for epithets for 
this movement. The only adequate thing to say about it is 
that if one piece of blissful music by Haydn can be called more 
attractive than another, this one is more so than any in the 
quartet I wrote about in June. For those who ignored that 
quartet, I may suggest that the theme of this movement is 
One of even Haydn’s most lovable. 

The movement consists of a theme, three variations, and a 
finale. (Each is really quite distinct, but it may be useful 
to say that the theme and each variation takes rather over a 
half-inch of record.) The theme and each variation really has 
two sections (the second about three times as long as the first) 
and repetition of each of these is indicated in the score. This 
is 2 convention of the time, and is in these records, as often, 
ignored. The tune was presumably conceived with the repe- 
titions in mind, and I’m not sure that the short first section 


B2 


doesn’t suffer by not being repeated. However, those who 
know the work can settle this for themselves; and others I 
can assure that I can’t imagine the most conscientious person 
being really worried, or failing to find it delicious as it stands. 

The Theme.—This is entirely, excepting the codetta, or 
tiny epilogue, based on a little four-note motif—three even 
notes with a little one leading into them. The first section 
is simply this motif four times, in violin 1, harmonised by the 
others. (Notice the typical Haydn alternations of loud and 
soft. The rest of the tune is obvious. It is in violin I, 
all the time, until just before the codetta. There it is a nice 
problem which violin has it—a problem which it doesn’t 
matter in the least that we can’t solve, though I incline to 
violin 2 (the smooth upper part), because that is intact 
throughout the variations. 

Notice the codetta at the end of the Theme, founded on a 
jerky two-notes-to-the-beat idea. 

First Variation.—The theme is here in violin 2 unchanged, 
with violin 1 above except at the start of the second section, 
and in the second half of the codetta. Violin 1 takes the 
theme for two bars in the middle, and for the last phrase 
before the codetta. 

Second Variation.—Theme in the bass (’cello), going to violin 
1 (at the top) for the cadence of the Ist sentence of the 2nd 
section; back to ’cello for a phrase, then a freer phrase, then 
violin 1, ’cello again, and violin 1 again. Then in the codetta, 
rather freely treated, notice the charming way the ‘cello runs 
up, more than once across the second violin and right into 
the first; and the lovely drone of the keynote held in the bass 
on the viola’s bottom string, light yet telling. 

Third Variation.—The first part of the tune is played 
simply by violin 1, with viola and ’cello imitating. Violin 1 
then sets off (the others accompanying) in rapid figuration, or 
decoration of the tune, of which however all the actual notes 
remain there to be picked out. Presently the second violin 
takes up the tune while the first continues his figuration 
above. The first takes the tune again for the codetta (or just 
before), with a little fanciful variation. 
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Finale.—This starts (with a quicker beat) in the style of a 
double fugue. There is a full strict exposition, except that 
(as trained musicians and perhaps some others with very keen 
ears may notice) we leave the main key by the time the viola 
enters with the chief subject. At first, violin 2 plays what 
we may consider the chief subject, and call (a), clearly based 
on the Theme of the movement; viola plays the second sub- 
ject (b) beneath it. Then violin 1 enters with (a), violin 2 
having (b) beneath it. Next (a) in the bass, ’cello, with (6) 
in violin 1; then (a) in the middle, viola, with (b) at the top 
(violin 2). (Instruments not busy with (a) or (b) often have 
incidental remarks.) The motif of the beginning of (b) is 
bandied about, that of (a) begins to reappear at the top; ’cello 
settles on a bass note with occasional shaking, while violin 1 
gives the first part of the Theme of the movement very nearly 
intact (imitated by the two middle instruments—all this sug- 
gests the ‘‘ dominant pedal’’ and “ stretto’’ of a fugue); 
finally the second section of the Theme is given almost 
exactly as in the Third Variation, with the Codetta extended 
to round off the whole. 

Second Movement: /funtasia.--Surely this is a unique 
instance, until our own time, of the omission of key-signature ! 
It doesn’t mean, however, that the music is quite so ‘‘modern’”’ 
that there is no such thing as key in it. What it does mean 
is that there is complete freedom, and hardly more than two 
sentences together are in the same key until the last part. 
(The key of the movement as a whole is B major—itself not 
closely related to that of the other movements.) There are 
a sublimity, a power of expression, and perhaps even a logic, 
about this movement which are generally supposed to be Beet- 
hoven’s alone. It is true that Haydn is groping, and does not 
fully ‘‘ find himself.’’ Apparently he was not to do so in this 
life. He lived and worked long, but he had a very long 
way to go, and it was for Beethoven, starting almost where 
Haydn left off, to complete the journey, to reach the coast 
and open up the whole country for us. In this movement, 
when Haydn has brought to birth certain wonderful ideas he 
is at a loss what to do next, he can do little more that is sig- 
nificant and is driven back on repeating himself. 

Perhaps this is not true of the second half of the move- 
ment; perhaps there his great conception does reach fulfil- 
ment; possibly one should say that only the first part sticks 
after a time. In any case, this is a great and lovely piece 
of music, and I don’t think you will find the same thing said 
better elsewhere, by Beethoven or anyone else. 

The basis of the whole movement is the very short and 
simple tune of the opening, which you must grasp fully. It 
consists of two phrases or short sentences, A and B, which 
start alike and end differently. (The tune is, obviously, at 
the top.) Haydn’s whole scheme is continually to repeat A, 
and to lead further afield by changing B. 

At the outset, A is repeated very softly unchanged, B 
modulates into another key. At the end of it, violin 1 alone 
plays four times a slow ‘ascending scale-passage, (c), each 
time a step higher. This leads us into another key (E major). 
A is given again, B starts in the minor mode, and goes to 
another key. The ’cello takes up (c) (but now at first with 
a turn below), and leads us into a more remote key. 

A similar procedure (A and B) brings us back to the original 
key (just over lin. before end of side). Here there is a short 
interlude, in which violin 2 gives twice, then ’cello once, a 
motif perhaps based on (c), while violin 1 has a counter-motif 
above. The passage ends with three held chords; then, at the 
end of the record side, we have the whole tune (A and B) 
almost as at first, but in a remote key. 

At the beginning of the second side, ’cello with (c) leads back 
to the ‘‘ tonic’’ (i.e., the main key of the piece), where we 
have A as at first. But it is now followed by a Fugato, or 
free fugue. This has as subject the first two measures of the 
tune, 7.¢., the seven notes with which both A and B begin. 
It is heard successively in violin 2, violin 1 (at the top), ’cello 
(bass), viola (middle), violin 2, violin 1, ’cello, viola, violin 2, 


then, working to a climax, violin 1. After a few more bars 
(with the subject suggested), comes the strangely expressive 
coda, which starts with wandering lst violin with the slightest 
accompaniment. Much use is made by violin 1, later by the 
others, of a four-descending-notes motif. The curious effect is 
due to the clashing of the upper notes of this with the accom- 
paniment. It is the tendency, familiar to everyone who has 
ever learnt the ‘‘melodic minor’’ scale, of some notes to flatten 
when they are to descend and sharpen when they are to rise. 

Third Movement: Minuet.—Haydn now puts aside ll 
thoughtfulness, and becomes as carefree as he ever was. 

This movement is in the usual minuet-and-trio form, but 
the trio is called by a rather more sensible name, Alternativo. 
The Minuet proper is in the usual form of a tune, whicl: is 
repeated, and a second section based on the tune, more than 
twice as long, and also repeated. The tune takes rather under 
lin. each time; the Minuet proper as a whole takes about 
13-in. The only explanation that seems necessary is that the 
second section starts off with the motif of the very end of the 
tune (i.e., the first section) given twice by viola, at the 
bottom, and continues with the corresponding motif from the 
end of the first half of the tune, first in the ’cello, then 
in viola. 

The Alternativo is almost flippant, consisting of twenty-four 
repetitions, without a break, of the scale of E flat major! 
This may seem hardly flippant until you hear it, with the scale 
now running down, now up, now in one instrument now in 
another, and always with some fresh piquant accompaniment. 

Some readers may find a key to following the scale helpful. 
It is first descending, in ’cello, then viola, then violin 2, then 
violin 1 (where it is apt to be covered by violin 2, so that you 
are rather conscious that it is there than actually hear it); 
then ascending, ’cello up to violin 1; then descending, violin 1 
down to ’cello; ascending, violin 1 to ’cello; descending, ’cello 
to violin 1; and finally ascending, ’cello to violin. 

There is nothing essential about the other parts. You may 
like to consider whether the Alternativo was suggested to 
Haydn by the two bars immediately after the violin 1 leaps 
at the beginning of the Minuet. 

On the last 3-in. of record the Minuet is played again with- 
out repeats. 

Finale.—When first playing through this lively Tlinale, 
without the score, to get a general impression, [I was rather 
bothered to find the rhythm of the little five-note scale which 
is the motif of the first part. There are three beats in a 
bar; the motif has two notes to a beat, and starts between the 
second and third beat, so that the main accent is on the last 
note but one, and there is a lesser accent leading to it on the 
second note. Haydn has very good fun with this little scale 
motif. Sometimes he turns it upside down, making 
it rise (e.g., in ’cello, near the start, while violin 1 holds a 
high note). Presently he gives it in strict ‘‘ canon ”’ between 
’cello-with-viola (in octaves) and the violins (in octaves}; /.¢., 
the two lower instruments reiterate it while violins follow 
with it a beat behind them. 

Just after this (just over §-in. after the start) comes the 
second theme of the movemeat, a very rapid, shaking bit of 
tune in violin 2 and violin 1 in dialogue, then in violin 2 and 
viola running parallel in the middle. A little more material 
follows, all obviously connected, rhythmically or in actual tune 
or both, with the original scale motif. 

The Exposition ends just over 1}-in. after the start, and 
the Development section begins with the scale motif in the 
bass (’cello) punctuated loudly by the others. The first violin 
has rather a rambling passage, then gives the scale motif 
again, then it is taken up by lower instruments—and so on. 

Almost exactly l-in. before the end violin 1 runs down from 
a fairly high note straight into the Recapitulation. This 
follows the Exposition pretty closely, but both first and second 
subjects are somewhat pruned. 

Neither of the conventional repetitions marked in the score 


is observed. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE IN AMERICA 


By KUGENE 


phone in America? When my English 

gramophile friends ask me this question—as 
they frequently do—lI feel rather like the young sub- 
altern, ordered to India, who was requested by a 
dear old lady to look out for her nephew because he 
was in India too! But so 
far as one can generalise over 


WV pion is the musical importance of the gramo- 


GOOSSENS 


Boston and Philadelphia enjoy enormous popularity. 
Since returning to England I have frequently 
heard it suggested that the American Victor records 
are technically superior to anything produced over 
here. Personally, I am inclined to attribute this to 
our immemorial custom of praising anything that 
comes from abroad to _ the 





so vast a field, and from ex- 
perience among my personal 
friends over there, I should 
say that the American gramo- 
phone public, like its British 
prototype, is most interested 
in recorded music of the best 
and highest grade. 

Possibly the average de- 
mand for records of high- 
grade music, as opposed _ to 








jazz and light music, the 
gramophone is used to sup- 


plement wireless in many American homes. 


For despite their fine standards of wireless 
transmission, broadcast programmes in the 
States do not always favourably compare 
musically with ‘those provided by the B.B.C. 
We have nothing, for _ instance, approaching 
the British chamber and symphony concerts of con- 
temporary music, though fine orchestral relays are by 
ho means rare, as witness the weekly concerts of the 
Atwater-Kent, Stromberg-Carlson (from Rochester) 
and other big radio manufacturing firms. Next 
season, too, all the Carnegie Hall programmes of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra are to be broad- 
cast. So the American music-lover relies to a certain 
extent on his gramophone to fill his home with the 
best modern and orchestral music, and records inade 
by the famous symphony orchestras of New York, 








skies at our own expense. 
For apart from the fact that 
the H.M.V. and Victor Com- 
panies are, to all intents and 
purposes, one and the same, 
I find it difficult to detect any 
difference in the quality of re- 
cording so far as my own re- 
cords, made on both sides of 
the Atlantic, are concerned. 

Undoubtedly, the American 
company possess the advan- 
tage of having at their dis- 
posal orchestras finer and 
more disciplined than circum- 
stances permit of our support- 
ing in Britain. But the ob- 
vious fact that the finest 
orchestras inevitably produce 
the finest recorded results 
in no way detracts from the 
uniform excellence of the 
British companies’ process 
and reproduction. 

My only personal experi- 
ence of recording in America 





EUGENE GOOSSENS was a singularly interesting 


one. For I enjoyed the 
unique privilege of conducting the first open-air sym- 
phony concert recorded for the gramophone, in the 
famous Hollywood Bowl. 

Everyone has heard of the Hollywood Bowl, but 
few people realise the acoustic marvels of this enor- 
mous natural amphitheatre in the Californian hills, 
where the metaphorical pin dropped on the orchestra 
stage can be heard on the hill-top a quarter of a 
mile away. During eight weeks of cloudless summer 
weather, concerts are held in the Bowl on four even- 
ings out of seven. And the sensation of conducting 
a fine orchestra under that marvellous blue vault 
studded with blazing stars with an audience of 
twenty or thirty thousand thronging the darkness of 
the hillsides remains unforgettable and indescribable. 

Immediately before the concert begins, the brilliant 
searchlights illuminating the amphitheatre are 
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switched out. Except for the powerful light 
focussed on the orchestra of 110 players grouped 
beneath a moveable concrete shell, the Bowl is in 
complete darkness. Walking out on to the plat- 
form, one sees nothing but a few pale blurs of faces 
immediately below the stage, and only the sudden 
flash of a smoker’s match far up the hillside betrays 
the presence of the waiting multitudes. The un- 
canny consciousness of those thousands of invisible 
eyes focussed on the small of one’s back, the unique 
sense of contact with and response from that unseen 
audience, has made those Californian nights the most 
inspiring of memories. 

Atmospheric conditions, and the fact that the 
microphone, placed about fifteen feet away from the 
platform, would inevitably have caught every move- 
ment and whisper of the public, obliged us to record 
for the gramophone in the mornings when the Bowl 
was empty. Even so, we discovered that an open- 
air studio had its disadvantages. Several of the 
first recordings were “ killed ’? by a summer breeze 
wafting across the Bowl and deflecting the sound 
from the microphone so that the music on the record 
suddenly faded in the most disconcerting manner. 
At first, too, we were puzzled by sounds like gunshots 
peppering the records here and there until experi- 
ment disclosed that the slightest crackle of turning 
pages had been enormously magnified by some 
curious atmospheric trick. And one of our finest 
efforts was completely ruined by an aeroplane which 
skimmed noisily overhead providing a_ gratuitous 
obbligato to Dvorak’s Carnival Overture. 


Ultimately, however, six double-sided records were 
satisfactorily completed and produced in an album 
entitled ** Hollywood Bowl Concert.’’ In addi- 
tion to the Dvorak work, the discs included Tschai- 
kowsky’s ‘* Sleeping Beauty ’’ Suite, Casella’s 
arrangement of Balakireff’s Islamey Fantasia, a de 
Falla dance, and the ‘‘ March to the Scaffold ’’ from 
Berlioz’ Fantastic Symphony—a good representative 
programme. 

The success of this experiment, carried out with a 
portable recording apparatus specially brought from 
New York, suggests that outdoor recordings might 
be attempted on a much larger scale now that elec- 
trical methods have eliminated the necessity for 
artists’ working in studios fitted with a fixed appar- 
atus. But for reproducing the utmost resonance 
and brilliance of orchestral playing, there is little 
doubt that the echo in an empty concert hall gives 
the most satisfactory results. In America, the 
majority of orchestral recordings are made either in 
concert halls or in temporarily disused churches 
where the acoustics afford great clarity and sonority 
of tone. 


But such technical matters are really beyond my 


province, and, in any case, an amusing incident 
which occurred on the final day of my Hollywood 


LS 


recording experience will no doubt prove more 
acceptable reading in holiday time. I should first 
explain that as everyone in Hollywood possesses a 
car, and there is only one entrance to the Bowl, con- 
gestion on a concert night is apt to make London’s 
most brilliant examples of the traffic jam appear 
mere child’s play by comparison. On busy evenings, 
a solid three-quarter-mile queue of about 7,000 crawl- 
ing cars is no uncommon sight. And to avoid undue 
delay, cars belonging to officials and members of the 
orchestra are decorated with conspicuous sticker 
labels, which entitle them to the right of way. Even 
so, the drive from my hotel—normally a six-minute 
run—has taken me, label and all, exactly forty-three 
minutes on occasions when an exceptionally attrac- 
tive programme was being performed. 


On this final evening of the recording session, my 
own car being out of order, I was obliged to take a 
taxi. Not until I was well launched into the treffic 
melée did I realise that I had forgotten to bring my 
emergency ‘“* sticker,’” and therefore possessed no 
means of enforcing my official right of way. It was 
getting late and my taxi was moving at the rate of 
about two feet in as many minutes. 


Hanging out of the window in a desperate atteinpt 
to find someone who might know me by sight, I 
suddenly saw a policeman. MHard-boiled and un- 
moved, he stood there placidly regarding my frantic 
efforts to attract his attention. ‘“ For any sake let 
me through,’’ I shouted, *‘ I’m conducting this con- 
cert in five minutes.”’ 


** Yes, I daresay, and I’m Napoleon Bonaparte 
was his sarcastic retort. 


Arguments, threats and harangues proving of no 
avail, I had resigned myself to wondering just how 
an impatient audience of twenty thousand might be 
expected to demonstrate their disapproval, when 
across the sea of cars stretching around me on every 
side I glimpsed an official label and a beckoning 
hand. Leaping out of my taxi, I threaded 4 
dangerous path through an inferno of wheels, radi- 
ators, hooters and throbbing engines to the friendly 
ear, and with the aid of a policeman motor-cyclist, 
armed with an ear-splitting siren, who was called up 
to clear the way, I was rushed to the platform just 
in time. Without my friends’ assistance, of course, 
I should have had ‘‘ as much chance of getting 
through as a snowflake in hell ’’—so they joyfully 
informed me. 


This incident had rather an amusing sequel. For 
at the end of the season, a man whom I recognised as 
my hard-boiled policeman approached me, asking, 
somewhat diffidently, for my autograph. He got 
it, but I often wish that I had thought of demanding 
the signature of Napoleon Bonaparte in return, 4s 
a recompense for the most harassing ten minutes of 
my life! EUGENE GOOSSENS. 
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SOME BEAUTIES OF ELGAR 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


is to consider what some people dislike in 

them. I still do not fully understand why 
the French think so much less of Elgar than we do. 
There are, of course, obvious temperamental 
reasons; and with the French, so curiously regi- 
mented, temperament flows in broader, more 
easily defined masses than with us. This is not the 
place to inquire closely into their lack of appreci- 
ation of Elgar. One needs to remember the geo- 
graphical disposition of the country, its grave weak- 
ness of centralisation (more troublesome to art than 
our own, weakening as that is), the great part that 
* ignorance, pure ignorance ”’ of our music plays in 
Continental] appraisal, and, most of all, the pre- 
posterous musical and literary log-rolling and back- 
patting that goes on there, to a degree far beyond 
anvthing we know. You have only to consider, 
too, that Lord Berners and Eugene Goossens are 
among the Frenchman’s “ representative ’’ British 
composers, to realise how little of our life and 
thought our neighbours understand. I think we 
know a little more of theirs, but perhaps not very 
much. We hear complaints of ‘‘rhetoric ”’ against 
Elgar, of ** bombast ”’ and **‘ German models.”’ It 
should not be the mysticism that is disliked, for Elgar 
has some affinity with Franck in this; but then, 
Franck is not very popular with many Frenchmen. 
[s it that Elgar’s music has better, richer blood? 
Our friends’ seems often thin, to us. 

The British dispraisers never were very numerous, 
and there are probably fewer of them now than ever 
before; partly because Elgar has outlived the odium 
of not belonging to the right musical-social circle, at 
the start ; and largely because his music stands, valid 
and self-proving, commending itself to heart and 
mind in a time when so few new composers seem to 
care about either. As, in the body, the harmful 
germs multiply, so waxes the supply of more power- 
ful soldier-germs, or soothing secretions that dilute 
the poison. As extremist folly increases, so we 
cleave to familiar beauties, murmuring with William 
Watson— 


O)is way of renewing the grip of likable things 


How welcome, after gong and cymbal’s din— 
The continuity, the long slow slope 
And vast curves of the gradual violin! 


We find in Elgar fundamental qualities of our race, 
now refined, now broadened—trefined, asin Gerontius; 
broadened, as in those parts of his works (really 
very few) which some have found “ vulgar.”’ I 
have found sometimes, in such people, a genuine, 
temperamental shrinking from noise and coarseness ; 
more often, it seems to be just snobbishness, more a 
vulgarity in them than noise has ever been in him. 


The man who makes a tune for the crowd has no 
place in some select circles. Heaven be thanked for 
that ! 

The odd thing is that most people who cry aloud 
their dislike of this or that quality so seldom hit on 
the right ones for blame. They will wince at the 
military band in Cockaigne, and some of the amaz- 
ing orchestration in the symphonies, and miss out 
the weak songs; or sniff at the incense in Gerontius, 
and never realise where the later oratories fail. 
Perhaps, like most easy critics, they do not know 
the works well enough. LElgar’s output is large, but 
not unmanagable. After all, those who know the 
symphonies, the concertos, Gerontius and the two 
later oratorios, Enigma, Falstaff, and the chamber 
music, the part-songs and Sea Pictures—say a dozen 
major works, with a score or so of vocal pieces—and 
know these really well (that is to say, memorising 
a good part of them, preferably from the printed 
score as well as by the ear): these, I think, can 
reckon themselves freemen of the world of Elgar. 
What use they make of their freedom remains to be 
seen. They are not bound to like everything. If 
they like meditative mysticism, there is Gerontius, 
and some of the still insufficiently widely known 
greatness in The Apostles, flashes of mystical in- 
tuition, among much that does not come home; or if 
they like meditation without mysticism, there is the 
second record of In the South (H.M.V.).  Elgar’s 
faculty for taking us by the hand and making us 
see, with him, scenes of the past—the quintessence 
of Wordsworth’s “‘ inward eye, which is the bliss 
of solitude ’’—is one of his finest qualities. If 
we think of Shakespeare’s subtle Englishman, instead 
of the untypical John Bull of the cartoons, we see 
why Elgar is in our bones, and not in a Frenchman’s. 

Who has more finely sublimated the essence of 
Beethoven’s musing comfort—without any of its 
possibly weakening yearning—than Elgar, in the 
ninth variation (Nimrod) of the Enigma? And who 
more surely links himself in a great tradition, and 
more greatly rises to its implications, than Elgar, 
in those moments in the violin concerto and the sym- 
phonies (in the second especially—H.M.V.) when he 
recalls a gesture of Brahms—such a loving gesture 
as we answer to in Brahms’ quartet, Op. 51, No. 1, 
in the Romance, round about the twentieth bar? 
There never has been, in any intelligent mind, a 
question of Elgar’s copying scmething he liked in 
an older master: it is just that certain fibres in his 
mind are most in tune with the way of thought of 
a Brahms or a Beethoven, at certain moments of their 
lives. That affinity is often almost impalpable, in 
Elgar, yet strong enough to confirm our faith that he 
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is in the great succession. His use of the tools of 
the orchestra gives easier ground for the compara- 
tive historian; in his use of the imagination he has 
wrought with an originality equalled by perhaps 
only two or three men now living. The breadth of 
his sympathy has allowed him to set down the in- 
wrought commonplaces of our life, and to interpret 
them, as in Cockaigne (H.M.V.) That faculty of 
interpretation marks the artist. The lack of it 
mars many realistic novels, as it mars the music of 
realistic railway trains and repetitive Russian 
bugaboo stories. As Elgar interprets history in In 
the South, so he interprets us and our kin, in 
Falstaff. It is argued that Falstaff is too detailed 
a tone-poem, too minute a portrait of the man and 
the event. I agree; but what richness isin it! It 
sums up a great deal of the affinities between Elgar 
and his public. He knows our hills and our history. 
He has educated and disciplined himself, and _ so 
has missed a great deal of narrowing compulsion in 
his search for knowledge. He is not a safe example: 
the self-taught man so often wastes more time than 
he can afford. Elgar, being a genius, made his 
equation with time and circumstance. That seems 
to have hardened him a little; and if his music has 
not suffered, yet we cannot hear without a pang his 
comment that appreciation has not always come 
when he needed it. We are a tongue-tied people in 
our praise of art: that is why so many shams get a 
superficial hold on us. But they never corrupt our 
clear sight; we can see a little further, we believe, 
than some. 

I suppose the recording companies would boast 
that they have done us pretty well about Elgar. We 
return thanks for notable mercies. I can never for- 
get Columbia’s violin concerto, richest of my 
gramophone treasures. Who can ever forget that 
great end ?—coming swiftly, as we feel in our bones it 
must. After that most marvellous of all created 
cadenzas, that almost atones for ages of bad 
ones, the strain of triumph moves as I like to think 
the soul may soar to heaven when freed at last from 
all its trammels. So the light bursts in upon it. 
That takes our common spirit very near to the 
secret of greatness. 


We still wait for the first symphony. It is a 
tougher nut to crack than No. 2, but what sweetness 
and strength it holds! No one tackles Falstaff. 
That would be a sporting venture, for the good of 
a recording company’s soul, rather than its sales. 
And companies do these things. The side of Elgar 
which is least represented is the choral side. Now 
that a fine choir’s quality can be at least partly 
caught on the record, we ought to have a dozen or so 
of the best part-songs, by which Elgar is endeared to 
hundreds of thousands of choir members and com- 
petition festival listeners. It would be easy to namea 
score. One or two are done, but not, as a rule, 
well done. Let us have, say, The Snow, and Fly, 
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Singing Bird, for women, with their charming violin 
accompaniment, the Bavarian Highlands songs (we 
have excellent records of the orchestral form of the 
suite), My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land, Weary 
Wind of the West, There is Sweet Music (eight 
parts), the masterly Reveille for men, and Go, Song 
of Mine, Death on the Hills, with the old favourites 
Feasting I Watch and After Many a Dusty Mile, 
\Yea, Cast Me, and It’s Oh, to be a Wild Wind, also 
for male voices. The Shower and the clever 
| Serenade—all those are worth a place as likely to sell 
well. Why not get some of the best competitive 
choirs to record them? I could name half a dozen 





magnificent choirs that know them, and would, with 
'a little practice in recording, do them finely.  Otlier 
choirs would buy the records to get a lesson in inter- 
tpretation ; so would their local admirers. Do the 
‘recording companies know how high is the standard 
‘in competition choral work? Those of us who have 
shad ‘to extend to the utmost every musical nerve in 
our bodies, when charged with the tremendous task 
of placing these choirs in a contest, know and rejoice 





at it. The recorders and the B.B.C. have not yet 
taken proper account of this wealth of musical effort 
‘and interpretative power. 

| The quartet and quintet vary in the pleasure they 
give. But single movements would be welcomed: 
the slow movement of the quartet is a perfect piece 
of restful music. From The Apostles Columbia did 
one scene. The work is uneven, but we deserve a 
few more extracts. Nothing from The Kingdom 
has been recorded. Of smaller delights, I suggest 
the sweet early string Serenade, and Dream Children, 
that exquisite interpretation of Lamb’s poignant 
sketch; the Froissart overture, another of Elgar’s his- 
torical paintings, and a particularly opulently- 
coloured one—almost as good, on a rather slighter 
plane, as In the South. Is The Spirit of England 
too much of an occasional work for revival? I! 
hope not. I scarcely think the violin sonata likely 
to be a winner, but the organ sonata would be a good 
addition to the at present very small collection of 
organ records that matter. Readers will have ther 
own favourites. I have suggested records most of 
which should sell quite well. Elgar was seventy- 
three last month. One might perhaps have ex- 
pected all his works to be recorded by now. Re 
member Purcell, though: the society dedicated to 
publishing him has not even yet got all his works 
out; and he died quite a long time ago. 

More than any other composer Elgar touches the 
life of my day and the way of my heart. When 
all else fails; the slow movement of the violin con- 
certo comforts, reconciling the world, proving its 
unity, revealing the truth that William Watson 


knew : 
One music maketh its occult abode 
In all things scatter’d from great Beauty’s hand ; 
And evermore the deepest words of God 
Are yet the easiest to understand. 
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mid -july 
records 


Dusolina Giannini. Mannella Mia — O Sole 
Mio (In Neapolitan) (Di Capua) DB1247, 8/6 


John McCormack. To the Children. 
(Rachmaninoff) — None but the weary heart, 


(Tchaikovsky) DA1112, 6/- 


Alice Moxon and Stuart Robertson. Give 
me thy hand, O fairest (*‘Don Giovanni’) — 
Lightly, lightly (* Monsieur Beaucaire "’) B3430, 3/- 


Helene Esserman. Love will find a way (‘Maid 
of the Mountains’’) — Waltz Song (* Merrie 
England”) B3372, 3/- 


Peter Dawson. A bachelor gay (‘‘ Maid of the 
Mountains*’) — Vulcan's Song (“ Philémon et 
Baucis"’) B3464, 3/- 


Gracie Fields. A Cottage for sale — Cryin’ 
for the Carolines (Film, “ Spring is Here’’) 
B3463, 3/- 


Lilian Davies. Eleanor (Film, “ High Society 
Blues ’’) — Come back to me (Film, “ Song of the 





West ”’) B3472, 3/- 
Paul Oliver. Should I? (Film, ‘‘ What Price 
Melody’’) and 


James Melton. There's danger in your eyes, 
cherie (Film, ‘* Puttin’ on the Ritz’’) B3469. 3/- 


John Boles. For you — You, you alone (Both 
from the Film, ‘* Captain of the Guard ”) B3467, 3/- 


Maurice Chevalier. Sweepin’ the clouds away 
— All I want is just one girl (Both from the Film, 


‘* Paramount on Parade °) B3480, 3/- 
Leslie Sarony. The Empire Party Song — 
Fat flat fish B3473, 3/- 


ORCHESTRAL 


London Symphony Orchestra (Conducted by 
Albert Coates). “* Twilight of the Gods” (Wagner) 
— Siegfried’s Journey tothe Rhine 11777, 6/6 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 


In Spring, Overture (Goldmark) C1802, 4/6 
Marek Weber and His Orchestra. 
“La Traviata,” Selection C1937, 4/6 


Luna Waltz — Blumenlied, Op.39 B3343, 3/- 


Victoria Orchestra. Espanita — La Serenata 
(Waltzes) C1896, 4/6 


New Mayfair Orchestra. 
“King of Jazz,” Selection B3479, 3/- 






HIS MASTER'S VOICE 





WN 'STIR U MIE NITIAIL 


Casals. Andante (Bach, arr. Siloti) Aria (Rach) 
131404, &/6 


Mischa Elman. Serenade in G Major (47 n:ky) 
— Minuet in G, No. 2 (Beethoven) DA1094, €/- 


Lamond. Sonata in A Flat, Op. 26 (Beethoven) 
D1831-2, 6/6 each 


Jef Denyn (Malines Carillon). 


Prelude — Madrigal B3350, 3/- 
Reginald Goss-Custard. An old Church 
Legend — The Minster Bells B3439, 3/- 
Mandoline Concert Society. 

Echoes of the Volga C1936, 4/6 


Emile Grimshaw’s Banjo Quartet. 
Snatches of Song—Darktown Dandies B3423, 3/- 


De Groot Trio. Paraphrase of Strauss Waltzes 


B3457, 3/- 
Reginald Foort. Drink to me only with thire 
eyes — Salut d’amour B3468, 3/- 


“The 2 Willards” (Harmonica Duet). Hand- 
some Gigolo(Tango) — Polly (Fox-Troc) B347s, 3/- 


DANSE 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra. 
Under a Texas Moon (Film, *‘ Under a Texas 
Moon’’) — Watching my dreams go by (Film, 


‘* She couldn't say No’’) B5846, 3/- 
Stein Song — On the sunny side of the street 
B5844, 3/- 


Cheer up and smile — Here comes Emily Brown 
(Both from the Film, ‘‘ New Movietone Follies of 
1930”) B53850, 3/- 


Doing the Derby (Film, ‘‘ New Movietone Foil es 
of 1930°)— Share your lips with me, cherie 
(Film, “* Greek Street”’) B5851, 3/- 


Ain’t it great to be home again — When I passed 
the old chu:ch door (with Organ) B5845, 3/- 


Ambrose and His Orchestra. [’m telling the 
world about you (Film, ‘‘Golden Calf”) — 
"lev. n-thirty Saturday nigot B5847, 3/- 


Victor Arden-Phil Ohman and Their Orch. 
Dancing the devil away — I love you so much 


(Both from the Film, ‘‘The Cuckoos”) B5849, 3/- 
Nat Shilkret and His Orchestra. 
May I say “I love you”’ (“Sons o' Guns”) and 


Leo Reisman and His Orchestra. [ like todo 
things for you (Film, * King of Jazz") B5848, 3/- 
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VOICAIL 


Elisabeth Schumann. Cradle Song — Warning 


(Mozart) — Up there on the hill (In German) 
(Mahler) E555, 4/6 


Sigh no more, ladies — 


Walter Giynne. 


Drink to me only with thine eyes B3474, 3/- 
Gracie Fields. Little Pudden Basin — 
Around the Corner B3494, 3/- 


George Metaxa. Handsome Gigolo — 
Under a Texas Moon (Film, ‘‘ Under a Texas 
Moon ’’) B3495, 3/- 


Marguerita Cariton. A Request— My Prayer 
B3458, 3/- 


John Henry and Gladys Horridge. 
The Bullfighter B3484, 3/- 


John Goss and Cathedral Male Voice Quartet. 
One more day—On the banks of Sacramento — 
A dollar and a half a day—The re. ~ 5 man 

1, 3/- 





London Symphony Orchestra = (Conducted by 


Albert Coates). Carneval Overture (Dvorak) 
D1796, 6/6 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
El Capitan March—Stars and Stripes E556, 4/ 


London Palladium Orchestra. 
Dawn — Sunset 


C1898, 4/6 


Symphony Orchestra. Turkish March— 
“ Marriage of Figaro,’ Overture C1938, 4/6 


New Mayfair Novelty Orchestra. 
Dicky Bird Hop—The Clock is playing B3470, 3/- 


Reginald King and His Orchestra. 
Dark Red Roses (Film, ‘‘ Dark Red Roses’’) — 
Chanson B3481, 3/- 


New Mayfair Orchestra. “ High Society 
Blues "—*“* Song of the West "—Selections 
C1944, 4/6 


New Light Symphony Orchestra. 


* Jewels of the Madonna” 


Marek Weber and His Orchestra. 


Roses of the South—Vienna Bonbons—Waltzes 
B3499, 3/- 


C1945, 4/6 


‘MIS MASTER’ Ss VOICE" 








Sunest | 
records 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Cedric Sharpe Sextet. 


Love's old sweet song—lIntermezzo C1894, 4/6 





Band of H.M. Coldstream Guards. 
Swastika March—Entry of the ata OP 


9, 3/- 
Margaret Harrison. Southland Sketches— 
Songs of my Home B3475, 3/- 


Sandy MacPherson. Just like in a story book 
(Film, ‘‘ High Society Blues”)—With you (Film, 
‘* Puttin’ on the Ritz ’’) B3485, 3/- 


De Groot and Edward O’Henry. 
Ave Maria—Intermezzo (“Cavalleria Rusticana’’) 
B3489, 3/- 


Leslie James. I! Bacio—Pizzicato (“ Sylvia” 
B3490, 3/- 


Raie da Costa. ‘“ Die Fledermaus "—Selection 
B3500, 3/- 





CAMERON HIGHLANDERS 


The Famous Pipe Band 


n “His Master’s Voice” 
(Issued June 12th.) 
March Past of Highland Retreat — Lowering the 


Regiments — Scottish FlagatSunset B3461,3/- 
Command Tettgen ner 
tion B3454, 3/- 











Jack Hylton and His Orchestra. 


Meet me in my dreams to-night (with Organ) 
— When you're smiling B5852, 3/- 


Ambrose and His Orchestra. 

When the little red roses get the Blues for you 
— Sing a little theme song (Film, ‘‘ Hold Every- 
thing’) B5854, 3/- 


New Mayfair Dance Orchestra. 
Dreamy Carolina — I wonder why B5855, 3/- 


Sweepin’ the clouds away—Anytime’ s the time 
to fall in love (Film, ‘‘ Paramount on Parade’’) 
B5856, 3/- 


The High Hatters. In my little hope chest— 
Sing you sinners (Film, ‘‘ Honey’’) B5853, 3/- 
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WINNER 
RECORDS 


i. -..* a Wiis mecele 


“THESE WINNER RECORDS, atts) 


I consider, are excellent. No 


matter what they record, the Oyrenesirs) Accompaniment 


same standard of recording 
seems to be maintained.” 


Wireless Magazine. 





ey ee ee ee ee ee cm gree cr ee f 


, NEW GOLD LABEL SERIES: Long Playing Records. 





I 
5122 Albert Chevalier Memories 5133 Lilac Time Vocal Excerpts, 
| In Two Parts. In Two Parts. Schubert. ' 
JAMES CRAIG, with Orchestral Accompaniment Savoy Light Opera Singers and Players. , 
THE BLUE JAYS METROPOLITAN POLICE BAND “W’’ DIVISION 
Condr.: H. A. Brought 
Love (Your Spell is Everywhere) (from ‘‘ The Trespasser "’) dr. : rougoton 
f Marche Militaire (Schubert) 
9123 1 - Following id aa all ‘Fe ctrots, ml Chorus 9128 { March 6 the owen (Grand Coronation March) (Meyerbeer) 
LA SALON ORCHESTRA 
5124 Drivin’ the Geese to Market 5129 | ‘Damask Rose ”’ (as included in ‘the Romantic Operetta), 
Make the World a Little Bit Happier Fox-Trot Songs le Parts 1 and 2 
SCALA CONCERT ORCHESTRA SAM BROWNE (with Orchestral Accompaniment) 
5125 { Selections from ‘“‘ HERE COMES THE_BRIDE ” 5130 + With a Song in my Heart Bon Tent Ballad 
Parts 1 and 2 (A. Schwartz) (from Cochran’s 1930 Revue) 
HAL BROWN (The Subdued «esa WILFRID HUDSON (Tenor) 
(with Orchestral Accomp.) —, Violin, "Cello and Piano Accompaniment) A 
Molly (from Sound Film) . Waltz Song ] ing —- 
5126 Moanin’ for You (‘*‘ The Grand Parade ’’) Blues Ballad o13 {tore "Coronation (with Pi ma 2) 
o w ano Accompanimen 
WALTER BARKER Recorded in Roumania 
51 27 Tantivy (W. Barker) Burlesque Hunting Song 5132 Canzonetta (A. Ambrosio) 
Heave-1 HS (W. Barker) Burlesque Sailor Song Chant Hindou (Rimsky-Korsakov, Kreisler) 











UNDER A TEXAS MOON. Fox-Trot. 
PARAMOUNT RHYTHM BOYS (with Vocal Chorus) " 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
EDISON BELL, LIMITED, LONDON, S.E.15 


CHROMIC NEEDLES MAKE GOOD RECORDS BETTER 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


The Story of my “ Phono-Vocal” Adventure.— I 


the thing happened, and though I have made 

allusion to it at various times, I have rever yet 
told the whole story. The reason why I propose to 
do so now is that people are beginning to talk about 
learning how to sing with the aid of a gramophone as 
though the idea were something new—actually be- 
lieving, for the first time perhaps, that the notion is 
a practicable one. As a matter of fact, I developed 
and put it to the test myself, whilst living in New 
York in 1908-9, and can unhesitatingly attest to its 
entire efficacy. Only at that period the gramophone 
was in its infancy and commanding the suffrages of 
a very restricted public. The electrical process of 
recording had not yet been invented. In many 
ways I was disastrously before my time. 

To-day there is talk of the possibility of useful 
vocal instruction by means of wireless lessons, rein- 
forced by “* living ’? examples of how to sing and 
study exercises. For the Radio teaches us many 
things connected with the art of music, besides lan- 
guages and other educational blessings. But sing- 
ing, it would seem, is not admitted to the curriculum 
of the B.B.C, as an educative factor—chiefly for the 
reason that it is an art which is not also a science; 
its rules are not definitely fixed; and there are too 
many opinions extant as to the correct way of im- 
parting the right method (or methods.) Hence, a 
likelihood of occasions for those displays of righteous 
indignation and anger to which vocal teachers are 
so peculiarly prone when they find the ‘‘ man in 
authority ’’ enunciating views that happen to be 
opposed to their own. 

So much by way of preamble. I come now to my 
story. I was lunching one day late in 1907 with the 
famous American soprano, Mme. Nordica, in her 
New York apartment, when she first broached the 
question of singing what she called ‘* exercise re- 
cords ’’ for the use of vocal students. Good singing, 
she thought, was largely a matter of imitating good 
models, and these she was very anxious to provide 
with her own voice; if she were willing to sing them, 
would I provide the exercises? After due reflection, 
I saw Mme. Nordica again and told her that, in my 
opinion, if the device was to obtain a universal and 
not a limited value, the exercise models would have 
to be sung not by one voice only, but by four; and, 
moreover, that it would be essential forthwith to 
secure the co-operation of one of the leading manu- 
facturers of gramophone records. 


[i is a quarter of a century or thereabouts since 


It happened that I had for a year or more been in 
close alliance with the Columbia (then called the 
America) Graphophone Company as its musical 
adviser ; for that was the epoch of its bold and ulti- 
mately successful attempt to escape from the 
shackles of the early cylinder record and the trite, 
vulgar, popular Yankee tune and ditties to Sousa 
marches which then held the field. Already the 
round, flat disc was coming into use; the Columbia 
was emulating the example of the Victor Company 
in securing first-rate opera singers to make records 
of the principal arias from all the favourite operas. 
An orchestra was just beginning to be employed in 
addition to the piano for accompanying purposes ; 
and very wonderful were some of the substitutes that 
were invented to replace the ordinary stringed instru- 
ments. The players would all crowd round the 
singer, in front of the solitary horn that com- 
municated the sound-waves to the engraving needle 
as it inscribed its message (on the other side of a 
wooden partition) upon the revolving waxen matrix ; 
and the whole business was about as uncomfortable, 
as uninspiring, as enervating, as anything you can 
possibly imagine. 

I need scarcely say that my mission on behalf of 
Mme. Nordica was welcomed with open arms. I 
interviewed first one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
company, then the President himself (no need to re- 
call names now); but it was chiefly with the former, 
an astute American lawyer for whom I was never a 
match in any respect, that negotiations were carried 
on. It was eventually arranged that Mme. Nordica 
should not only sing the proposed ** exercises,’’ but 
make some operatic records, for which generous 
royalties were to be paid. I was to engage the three 
other singers-—contralto, tenor and bass—teaching 
them my exercises, when ready, the company paying 
them a lump sum each for their services; while my 
reward was to be in the shape of a small royalty on 
the records sold and a fixed sum on each of the 
accompanying instruction books, whereof I was to 
furnish the complete text. These were to be 
twenty in number more or less identical, but in 
different keys to suit the different voices; and they 
were to be sung on ten two-sided discs, the whole 
collection bearing my name and’ the title of *“‘ The 
Phono-Vocal Method.’’ So far so good. Contracts 
were prepared and signed, the astute legal Vice- 
President having drawn them up himself, and at 
this point in the history of the affair things looked 
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extremely promising. 
until later. 

During the winter of 1907-8 I wrote the music for 
what I termed the ‘‘Exercise Records,’’ also extensive 
preliminary instructions on technique and separate 
guiding observations for the study of each record as 
played upon the gramophone. The whole was based 
upon Manuel Garcia’s Hints on Singing, which won- 
derful résumé of the principles of the art I had had 
the privilege of helping my old master to bring out 
when he was living at Cricklewood in 1894. Mme. 
Nordica thoroughly approved of my plan and liked 
the exercises, which were pretty comprehensive—too 
much so, in fact, and not quite so simple as I had 
really meant to make them for the ordinary self- 
training student. However, they were certainly 
varied, and covered the whole ground, from breath- 
ing, vowel formation, and attack down to phrasing, 
tone-colour and expression as exemplified in selected 
passages from oratorio, opera, and recitative. 

Up to this time it had still been Mme. Nordica’s 
intention to sing the soprano records herself. But 
fate willed that it should be otherwise. Her: re- 
peated attempts to do her voice and herself justice 
under the old primitive conditions still necessarily in 
vogue at the Columbia atelier (as at any other, for 
that matter) were proving more or less of a failure. 
One or two turned out well—for example, the 
Suicidio from La Gioconda; but with the majority 
she had been so dissatisfied that she openly confessed 
to me that she was growing too disheartened to try 
again. 

This was rather a severe disappointment ; the more 
so because I had not yet come across a tenor whose 
style—above all, one whose pronunciation of Eng- 
lish—seemed pure enough to serve as a model for 
imitation by the rising generation of this world’s 
singers. For the contralto and the baritone (or 
bass) records I had engaged respectively Miss Janet 
Spencer, a well-known and talented American singer ; 
and a clever pupil of my own named Frederic Weld, 
who was just beginning to make a name for himself 
as a church singer in New York. Both of these 
were entirely familiar with the special kind of work 
that I was calling upon them to perform. Quickly 
mastering their task, they were soon ready for the 
further ordeal of proving that their voices recorded 
well and that neither vocal nor recording obstacles 
had terrors of any sort for them. 

I was beginning to discover that the business was 
not such an easy one as I had imagined. It was not 
only good voices that I needed, but faultless produc- 
tion, perfect style, the ability to illustrate with unim- 
peachable accuracy every branch and feature of the 
art of singing. The search for a first-rate English 
tenor I decided to postpone for a time, or at any 
rate until my next visit to London. But how about a 
good soprano? True, sopranos were plentiful as 
blackberries in the United States; but the right one 


The troubles did not begin 


for the job proved extremely difficult to find. Find 
her at last I did, however, in the person of a clever 
Dutch artist, Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, who had re- 
cently come to America, and made a hit as Giulietta 
in Les Contes d’Hoffmann at Oscar Hammerstein’s 
Manhattan Opera House. 

Mme. Jomelli had a pure soprano voice of singul- 
arly clear, steady, musical quality, and she was an 
accomplished vocalist. She came to me to study 
English diction and generally to extend her répertoire. 
During the winter of 1908-9 we arranged that she 
should replace Mme. Nordica as my soprano model, 
and right well (being an artist of uncommon intelli- 
gence) did she conquer the details of her task. On 
the other hand, she found the process of making 
records less easy to carry out. Indeed, I repeat that the 
kind of operation which it constituted at that period 
made it neither pleasant of fulfilment nor certain as to 
its results even for the most experienced singers. 
It proved a long and tedious business. The able 
technical staff at the Columbia establishment showed 
the utmost good-will with the comparatively primi- 
tive means at its disposal. We thought ourselves 
fortunate, nevertheless, if we succeeded in complet- 
ing three or four satisfactory records at each séance; 
and by the three voices there were sixty altogether 
to be done. To test the quality of the recording, we 
invariably re-played the first and sometimes the 
second rendering direct from the wax, which, of 
course, made those particular matrices useless; still, 
they served as a guide for correcting faults and im- 
proving details until we arrived at the best that could 
be done. This required great patience and concen- 
tration on the part of everybody—especially the 
singers. 

But, strive as we would, the spring of 1909 was 
upon us with only the contralto and the bass records 
finished ; the tenor, as I have explained, entirely un- 
touched; the soprano, owing to certain difficulties 
for which Mme. Jomelli was not wholly responsible, 
going along very slowly. Another and much more 
serious trouble loomed upon the horizon: my time 
in New York was growing short. I had made 
arrangements for bringing my long 7} years’ sojourn 
in that city to a termination, and had _ booked 
passages for myself and my family to return in May 
to England, where I was going once more to take 
up my permanent residence. There was also to win 
my four sets of text-books from the clutches of the 
slowest music-printers that I had ever encountered 
in my life, and, not least of all, to settle certain 
delicate matters connected with the fulfilment of my 
rather one-sided contract with the American Grapho- 
phone Company. How these and other obstacles to 
the successful launching of my ‘* Phono-Vocal 
Method ”’ were ultimately overcome, I shall relate 
next month in a second article. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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A SPRINKLE OF STARS AT COVENT GARDEN 


By PERCEVAL GRAVES 


[Our old contributor has had the onerous and honourable position of Publicity Director at Covent Garden during the 
recent season of Grand Opera, and now that he has finished directing publicity into the ‘‘ usual channels’ it is well that he 


should let us know his own personal impressions of the season. ] 


for the stars is in Heaven, nevertheless at Covent 
Garden there is still room for celestial bodies. 

Perhaps the chief stellar attraction (to use a cliché) this 
season hias been Beniamino Gigli, who has a passion for mis- 
pronouncing his own name as ‘‘Giggly”’ 
and waiting for the laugh which in- 
evitably follows. Gigli is not one of 
those Italian tenors who insist on the 
voice, the whole voice, and nothing but 
the voice, but he takes pains to act his 
parts intelligently amd he knows how 
to use his hands and feet, instead of 
resorting on a top note to the breast 
stroke reversed, to signify that he is 
going strong. Apropos of that same 
breast stroke, it is interesting to re- 


‘ LTHOUGH, according to Toscanini, the proper place 
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original graceful movement of the 
hands which denoted the unfolding of 
the story or the surrender of the artist 
to his audience. In the words of an old- 
time Gaiety number, ‘‘ Every little 
movement has a meaning all its own.”’ 

This season Gigli has elected to be 
heard in Andrea Chénier, a powerful 
opera, for some obscure reason disliked 
by most of the critics, but very 
popular with audiences. In this, of 
course, he played the title-réle, and he 
struck me from the firstas putting a 
great deal of thought into all his detail 
work. Later on, he was heard in the 
lyric tenor part of Lionello in Marta. 
Admitting ridiculous situations in this ar 
work, Gigli did all that was required Ls 
of him, even to the extent of pausing i 









Marta, he rushed off the stage, and with true Southerm 
fervour kissed the Stage Director—a businesslike Scot—on 
both cheeks. Somebody laughed nervously in the background 
at this un-English proceeding, so imagining the culprit was. 
the Stage Manager, Gigli turned to him and said, ‘‘ | suppose 
you are jealous! ”’ 

Utterly unspoilt, he would leave 
the theatre night after night through 
cheering crowds, raising his hat and 
pulling whimsical grimaces at the 
spectators from his limousine as he 
drove away. 

In his fortieth year Gigli is the 
highest paid operatic tenor in the 
world, but, unlike so many singers, 
he lives a very full life, occupying his 
leisure with riding, shooting, and 
playing the Italian ball game known 
as Tamborella. His wife, he told 
me, is ‘‘ La Madre ’’; just looks after 
the family and nothing more—and 
does it extremely well. He has a son 
at his Castle Recanata on _ the 
Adriatic and hig daughter, Rina, who 
was educated in New York, speaks 
English devoid of slang with a per- 
fect American accent. She is going 
to be very musical. She already ac- 
companies her father and at the age 
of fourteen is beginning to have her 
voice trained for an operatic career. 

This year Rosa Ponselle, the great 
star, swam once more into the firma- 
ment. Miss Ponselle, an honest-to- 
goodness American through and 
through, has a marvellous coloratura 
voice and—what is rare with colora- 


— 
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to take the inevitable applause which , turas—considerable acting ability. I 
proceeded from his compatriots—and TER“ EVAL CUave! liked her in Norma, but then I didn’t 
indeed from all the fashionable music- By Fernando Autori like Norma, of which we have had 
lovers in the stalls. In quite another two performances. Hearing her in 
character we saw and heard him as Cavaradossi, and later as this opera I felt that, if canaries sometimes sing, coloraturas 
Alfredo in La Traviata. I suppose he chose those réles in always vocalise. However, when I heard her in La Traviata, 


order to display his vocal versatility. His timbre is what the 
Italians term lirico spinto, which signifies a lyric tenor with 
dramatic qualities. 

In height and appearance he is not greatly unlike Caruso, 
but he is better looking. No more popular tenor has ever 
appeared at Covent Garden. He had a kind word for every- 
body. On one occasion a member of the chorus, during a 
rehearsal of Andrea Chénier, asked him to explain the mean- 
ing of a passage which he had just sung. In the ‘ wings ”’ 
he took infinite pains in his broken English to translate the 
text for his young admirer. On another occasion when a 
somewhat tense atmosphere prevailed and everybody’s nerves 
were getting on edge, Gigli began to sing very pointedly the 
opening lines of a popular Broadway ballad, ‘‘ Because I love 
you!’ by Irving Berlin. Result, peace, perfect peace, once 
more, 

After earning terrific applause for one of his solos in 


and realised that she knew how to act, and to colour her voice 
so as to suit the emotions of the part, I quickly changed my 
opinion. 

In Edith Mason, prima donna of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
we have had the perfect Butterfly. Although suffering from 
a very bad sore throat, she acted and sang the part so as to 
emphasise the Oriental rather than the Mediterranean origin 
of the character. Of this I can speak from personal experi- 
ence, as I am well acquainted with the Japanese both in 
Burma and Vancouver, where we come into frequent contact 
with the race. In singing she imparted that curiously cold 
stoicism which one associates with the Japanese, instead of 
indulging in volcanic outbursts. As Lady Harriet in Marta 
she gave a never-to-be-forgotten rendering of ‘‘ The Last Rose 
of Summer,’’ which is quite one of the most effective things 
in Flotow’s curious work. 

Of Maggie Teyte it is unnecessary to say very much more 
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than that she is as good as ever. Though her performances in 
opera are few and far between, she still retains her con- 
summate artistry and craftsmanship. For her Melisande 
she was specially coached by Debussy himself. In build, ap- 
pearance and in her general conception of the part she is 
one of the best Butterflys that ever fluttered across the 
boards. 

The Italian season was very strenuous. A great deal of 
work had to be carried out in a small space of time. I must 
pay tribute to the splendid service of the all-British chorus 
of sixty-five voices, and their chorus-master, Mr. Arnold W. 
Perry. They had an enormous number of rehearsals, but 
their work did not suffer through the long hours and their 
performances were greatly appreciated. 

This year the Australian baritone, John Brownlee, camo 
over from the Opéra in Paris, where he is under a five year 
contract, te sing the parts of Rigoletto, Amonasro in Aida, and 
Golaud in Pelléas et Mélisande. Brownlee has an enormous 
reputation in Paris and Monte Carlo, not to mention Down 
Under. It was through Melba’s introduction to Dinh Gilly 
‘that he secured such splendid training. In private life he re- 
sides in Paris and he married a beautiful Italian Countess. He 
is an excellent sportsman, being a great golfer and a proficient 
cricketer. He is so modest that he shuns publicity like the 
very devil, but he gets it in spite of himself. 

An interesting newcomer at Covent Garden this year, Angelo 
Minghetti, was originally a sculptor but was induced to sing 
by Borghatti, the Wagnerian tenor, who heard him humming 
snatches of a tune while he was working in his atelier. He 
is a tall, handsome young man and made a most effective 
Cavaradossi in Tosca. It is curious that the part of a 
painter should be taken by a sculptor, but his training for the 
plastic art helped him to get into the skin of the 
character. 

A new Otello was Renato Zanelli, a Chilean tenor from Val- 
paraiso, said to be the finest operatic exponent in the world 
of that exacting réle. Six years ago Zanelli was a baritone 
but completed the change-over to tenor within the short space 
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Brosa at Bradford 


The Festival of Chamber Music at Bradford Queen’s Hall 
will be in full swing when our next issue appears, for the four 
concerts are on September 30th and October Ist. The Brosa 
String Quartet is to play at each, assisted as occasion requires, 
by eight instrumentalists, all of whom except Joseph Slater 
and Ralph Clarke have recorded for the N.G.S. Hubert 
Eisdell is the singer on Wednesday evening ‘The best seats 
cost only 26s. for the Festival, and all particulars can be ob- 


tained from Mr. Keith Douglas, Farfield Hall, Addingham, 
Ilkley. 


Casals 


The following sentences were omitted from Miss Stanfield’s 
article on Pablo Casals last month. ‘‘ In spite of his genius 
for the ’cello, technique alone has never appealed to him; he 
is a great musician first and foremost. To interpret the 
music as the composer wrote it is always the aim to which he 
shapes his technique. Following this trend of thought to its 
logical end—and Casals has the most logical mind—he has 
gradually evolvéd a new school of ‘cello playing, founded on 
the best of the old, eliminating the instrument’s restrictions 
and making it as popular for solo work as its little sister, the 
SS ole. etes 

‘* His reverence for everything that is beautiful and great 
enhances the reverence which is felt for Casals himself whose 
own art is an inspiration to ’cellists and music lovers all the 
world over.” 





of eleven months. He is a keen art connoisseur and possesses 
two fine pictures by Titian and Tintoretto. 

From a box-office point of view, the German season was an 
unqualified success and the Italian season which followed it 
was somewhat better than last year. The audiences were per. 
fectly behaved throughout. I mention this point because it 
is a current belief that the wealth and beauty, rank and 
fashion, talk sweet nothings to one another in the boxes and 
stalls, whereas each time I was able to see a performance the 
atmosphere was like that of a cathedral congregation listen- 
ing to a beautiful sermon. 

The management had a certain amount of unjust criticism 
to contend with. Might one, without offending the critics’ 
susceptibilities, respectfully indicate that opera is a ‘‘ combin- 
ation of all the arts? ’’ It is so easy to pounce upon an occa. 
sional vocal defect and magnify it out of all proporticn. 
Singers are not yet robots (thank God for that!) and, if they 
are true artists, must necessarily be temperamental. As 
human beings, too, they have a right to be off colour through 
ill-health induced by the vagaries of our marvellous 
climate. 

As to the scenery and lighting, opinion is sharply divided. 
There is a great deal to be said for relying upon simple effects. 
Futuristic scenery and lighting are apt to distract the atien- 
tion of the audience from the music. With the silent ‘ilm 
the position is reversed. The music must inevitably be a mere 
accompaniment. If ever it predominates it robs the picture 
of its paramount importance. 

Absence of a State or Municipal subsidy necessarily makes 
the choice of opera dependent upon box-office requirements. 
In other words, the Law of Supply and Demand automatically 
comes into operation. Colonel Blois, the Impresario, tells 
me that the bulk of operatic novelties staged on the Continent 
to-day are complete box-office failures, and it would be rather 
much to expect a private syndicate to court disaster by making 
rash experiments. To collect a flesh and blood audience for 
a flesh and blood opera in this mechanical age is indeed a 
mighty achievement. PEROBVAL GRAVES. 


Nattonal Gramophonic Society 

The musical ¢1itics who have had an opportunity to hear the 
N.G.S. records of Brahms’s Piano Trio in C minor and Paul 
Juon’s Chamber Symphony have been unanimous in apprecia- 
tion and general approval. The American magazine Disques, 
which, by the way, has an important article on Arnold Bax 
and his records in July, is particularly good on the Juon re- 
cording and the strong body of players that Mr. Kreshover 
collected for it; but in an excess of zeal it says of the clarinet 
(Mr. G. W. Anderson), ‘‘ Mr. Anderson will be recognised 
as one of the principal critics on the staff of the National 
Gramophonic Society’s Magazine—Tue GRAMOPHONE.”’ Will 
W.R.A. or G.W.A. feel the more flattered by this attribution? 


Sir George Henschel 


Fifty years ago Sir George Henschel conducted the first 
programme of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: it contained 
among other things a Haydn Symphony and Beethoven’s 
Consecration of the House. On September 29th Sir George 
is sailing for America to conduct his old orchestra again in 
the same works—an event which Koussevitzky and _ the 
Bostonians will know how to appreciate and honour. It 
embalms so precious a sentiment that Helen Henschel ought 
to be accompanying her father; but unfortunately the dates 
clash with her engagements in her Dutch and Belgian tour, 
and Sir George, to whose eminence Mr. Potter paid a fitting 
tribute in our May issue, will go without her to receive the 
latest laurel for his classic brow. 
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Analytical Notes 





ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


D1777_“(12in., 6s. 6d.).—L.§.0., conducted by Coates: 
Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine (Twilight of the Gods) 
(Wagner). 

C1802 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by 
Krauss: Overture, In Spring (Goldmark). 


C1938 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Schmalstich: Overture to The Marriage of Figaro, and 
Turkish March (Mozart). 


£556 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra: 
Marches, El Capitan and The Stars and Stripes for Ever 
(Sousa). 

D1796 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—L.§.0., conducted by Coates: 
Carnival Overture (Dvorak). 


In the present state of recording D1777 is warmly satisfying, 
and makes me desire longingly that some day such quality will 
be available for all music lovers at a low price. 
rigidly stand in the way of thousands, not least of professional 
musicians, who cannot afford the sort of reprodiiction that their 
trained ears can enjoy. ‘There are times in this record—soon 
after the first outburst, for example—when the balance is not 
right: solely due, I guess, to the exigencies of recording. 
I still do not quite know how this big recording will sound 
on all kinds of small instruments. I have heard it on a good 
many, and have been agreeably surprised to find that more of 
them than I expected can stand up to a fair amount of the 
racket. Some of the portables do so astonishingly well. 

The Goldmark music is nice, old-fashioned, tuneful sweet- 
stuff, made by a first-class workman, with plenty of easy 
resourees at his finger-tips. I like him for that. He never 
excites us very much, but for light-winged joyousness of a 
familiar, friendly brand this record, imbued with the Spring 
sunlight and greenery of the best Philharmonic recording, 
should be starred—twice, I think. 

The Mozart overture is taken at a steady pace, and so we get 
the detail, if not the sweetest string tone. I find this mildly 
acid, and the big bursts of tone somewhat thin. The woodwind 
is not very warm. A good cheap record, which would have 
been considered extremely good five—even three—years ago. 
The present being a fallow period in recording (so I read it), we 
must not expect a harmonic progression of marvels such as we 
had for a period. When Sousa, aged seventy-three, was lately 
in London, I was grieved, on mentioning his name to a young 
musical friend, to hear him callously inquire ‘‘ Who’s he? A 
new jazz king?” This is hard indeed for one who tasted the 
thrill of the ‘“‘ big bow-wow”’ band in the early days of the 
century. Can one forget the masterly abandon of Sousa’s 
conducting, the bravura flicker of the fingers on one of his 
many blazing medals, when the cymbals were due to clash ; 
the incomparable bouleversement of one’s whole scheme of 
ambitions when Sousa concluded his first selection, and it was 
at once blindingly clear that but one career was open to a 
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The price does- 


and First Reviews 


youth of spirit? And now a blasé post-war product asks 
** Who is Sousa?’”’ I long ago lost my pirated twopenny copy 
of El Capitan (there are even innocent souls who never knew 
the joy of pirated twopennies !), and no one shall make me say 
whether I think it as great a composition as I did when I 
stumbled about in it on the old Burling and Burling with the 
silk-and-fretwork front. The Philadelphia does its pious duty 
with infinite gusto. Heaven knows how the music is scored, 
but it does sound blessedly like the old days. If anything can 
bring back to stability the tottering institutions of to-day, 
surely it is the playing of El Capitan in a Sunday School 
procession, at the vicarage garden-party or the village flower- 
show. 

Carnival is the centrepiece of the three overtures which 
Dvorak wrote to suggest the linking of Nature, Youthful Life 
and Love. Nature has its original title, and the last of the 
three is known as Othello. Carnival is life indeed, though not 
the too hectic life of the B.Y.P. It celebrates youth’s hopeful 
joy, eager, chivalrous, adventurous. It is a pretty blend of 
cosmopolitan music with native hues. The recording is first- 
rate, and I name this as an easy “‘ nap” for the month. 


PARLOPHONE. 
E11017—8 (12in., 9s.).—State Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
Kleiber: Music from The Firebird (Stravinsky) and 


Slavonic Dance in A (Dvorak). 


E11021 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Grand §S m hony Orchestra, 
conducted by W. Sieber: Rakoczy Overture (Keler-Bela). 


The three sides of the Stravinsky music do not contain 
quite all that the eccmposer wrote for the ballet. I find the 
recording admirably full of cnergy where this is needed—quite 
one of the ablest things Parlophone has done. The Berceuse 
pleases me by its brooding mystery. ‘This c mes partly on the 
first and partly on the second record, the Infernal Dance 
occupying the rest of No. 1. As the music is almost always 
presented incomplete, I suggest that a leaflet should be issued, 
giving the full Firebird tale, and indicating where the portions 
come. When former records were issued by various com- 
panies, I found that many people were unclear as to the story's 
progress. The pianola rolls of the Aeolian Co. give the clearest 
account of it. The Dvorak is a little hard in outline. It 
can do with more humouring. The string tone, too, is not as 
full of colour as it might be. 

Keler-Bela is only one of many Hungarians who have had a 
shot at the famous march. His grandiose version is in a good 
old military band tradition, with an organ-hymny diversion 
in creepy chromaticism, as variety. The rest is just Keler- 
bellowings, with a thankful bob to Liszt and a friendly wink 
to the coming Sousa. The recording rises to the argument. 


COLUMBIA. 
LX39 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Walter: Dance of the Seven Veils from Salome (RB. Strauss). 


LX40 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Royal Philharmonic, conducted by 
Weingartner: Music of the Spheres (Josef Strauss). 


Pleasant to find two of the Strauss tribe rubbing shoulders in 
my pile. No reader is likely to mix them up, though I have 
known that to be done by innocent persons who think it is 
enough to go into a music shop and say “ Have you Inter- 
mezzo?’’ Josef was the second son of the G.O.M. of the 
waltz (1827-70). He would have lived longer but for a 
despicable piece of ragging which was the immediate cause of 
his end. His works number over 280. This “‘ sphere music” 
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is his Op. 235. I have not made a comparative study of all the 
writings of the Strauss family, so do not pretend to say where 
Josef stands. I like the amiable titivations and gentle 
platitudes of this specimen, and its simple-mindedness. The 
treatment and recording are warm and generous. There is a 
little too much reverberation. The record, by the way, bears 
a facsimile of Weingartner’s signature. 

Walter brilliantly brings up to modern standards of repro- 
duction the extraordinarily decadent music of Salome. I 
remember a very old record of this, whose thrill is still with me. 
The music seems to me (putting aside the score of years’ mixed 
memories since we first heard it here) astonishingly vivid in 
its characterisation. You may detest Wilde’s pictures and 
shrink from the music—if the doings of the last ten years have 
left you any power of shrinking at all, as I hcpe thay have ; 
but you cannot deny the biting cleverness of Strauss, who 
always had more in one finger than most of the present-day 
realists have in their bodies. I commend this fine reproduction, 
if only to your curiosity. W. R. ANDERSON. 








INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 


If I were Mr. Bottomley, I should say: ‘‘ We are glad that 
the government has at last taken our advice.’ In a recent 
article I prayed for Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, and 
here they are, played by Cortot on three red discs, DB1325-7 
(H.M.V., 12in., 25s. 6d.). I donot, however, flatter myself that 
the work is produced because I asked for it. Far too little of 
Schumann has been done. It would be no harm if there were 
@ little run on him for a time, without waiting for a centenary 
date. Lovers of him and admirers of Cortot will remember, in 
listening to these records: (a) that the gramophone does not 
flatter Cortot’s playing, as it flatters some pianists’; (b) that 
he is presumably using the French piano which some of us 
cannot quite understand his liking; and (c) that much of the 
music is in bravura style, with such indications as sempre 
brillante, sempre marcatissimo, con energia sempre, and so on. 
So there are hard periods; but the piano’s quality sounds 
consistent : there are no sudden bits of bell-tone, or metal bars 
instead of strings. Are there three pianists who can equal 
Cortot in the definition he gets in Var. 9, and in Var. 2 of the 
posthumous additions (which latter he puts in among the 
others here and there)? The splendid, chivalric finale is not 
quite perfect joy to me; I think because of the pace. The 
rest is all the richer delight because, before putting on the 
records, I laid fingers on the work again—sacrilegious fingers, 
I feel now, after hearing Cortot; but there is nothing like 
digging into music with your own fingers or voice: no other 
education comes near it for root-value. What concentration 
of romantic suggestion there is in Nos. 2 and 9; and is not 
No. 7 just what one imagines Bach would have written if he 
had lived another hundred years? Carnival was written in the 
same year as the Variations (1834), and one feels the Carnival 
spirit very strongly in the finale. Schumann took the theme 
from a work that had been put before him for advice by the 
father of that ‘‘ Estrella’ of the Carnival who so stormed the 
composer’s heart at one time ; and he dedicated the music to 
Sterndale Bennett, whom he had in mind when choosing, as 


the theme of the finale, an air with a heroic subject, from a 
Marschner opera. The admirer of Schumann’s seminal work 
in subtilising the inner rhythms of piano music will find much to 
delight him here. That work is not always sufficiently remem- 
bered. All who can read music should get a copy of the print. 
A good (pedalled) one is in the Universal Edition, No. 558, 
Some will dislike the hardness of the tone in this recording, 
after allis said and done. SodolI,in part; but Cortot has my 
hand, because he blends head and heart in so masterly a fashion, 
It is easy enough to find a superficial—sometimes even a rightly 
felt—emotion for Schumann ; but to build a conception, page 
by page, is the work of the fine artist alone. Study Cortot’s 
rubato, his phrasing and its architectural drawing, his subordina- 
tion of detail which yet remains perfectly clear (as in No. 9) 
his grip on the musician’s intelligence—which is not merely 
intellect. There are hundreds of little intimations that the 
music-lover, after a quarter of a century of daily attending, 
comes to listen for. They are here. To detail them would 
take three pages. Some day it may be worth while to try to 
set down some of them at length. Many of my readers know 
them ; and those who are willing either to remind themselves 
of the compelling beauties of these subtle intimations, or to 
sit at the feet of a masterly guide and learn some of them, will 
not worry overmuch about such imperfections as even a great 
artist, being human, must bear about with him. Weigh them 
up, and weigh out your 25s. 6d., is my advice. 


Columbia’s latest album of Bach Preludes and Fugues (Nos. 
10 to 17 in the first book of the “‘ 48 ”’) is the work of Howard- 
Jones (LX35—38, 26s.). The arrangement is: On 35, Nos. 10 
and 11, and the Prelude of No. 12; on 36, the rest of 12, and 
No. 13; on 37, 14 and 15; on 38, 16 and 17. Detailed 
analysis would only weary. I would only say that I admire 
much of the player’s thought, find him a little monotonous 
and dry at times, and note that his tone, in the new reproduc- 
tion, is better than of old, but still has pings, and not much 
colour in soft passages. He is a sincere, skilful and scholarly 
musician, whose methods of tone production do not seem to 
me very well adapted to the new gramophone. Very few 
players’ are. - The playing, in general, may be described 
as for musicians rather than for a wide public: not that 
musicians greatly care for hard tone, but that there are excellent 
qualities in this performer’s outlo.k that they are more likely 
to appreciate than laymen are. That may sound a little 
cryptic, but it is not so meant. Some day a syndicate of 
musicians, with plenty of time and pages of space, will get the 
chance to expound the musician’s point of view about music 
and all that therein is (so far no one seems to have thought of 
seeking it); and kind readers, with a month or two to spare, 
will peruse it, and it will seem as plain and friendly as any other 
commonsense does; and then musicians and laymen will 
understand each other, about gramophones and trade unionism 
and wages and taste and everything; and I shall wake up, 
and find it all just the dear old dream that I have been dreaming 
all my life—and that remains a vision of a reality wistfully 
longed for. 

Lamond plays two Beethoven Sonatas for H.M.V.—Op. 26, 
with the Variations and Funeral March (D1831-2, 13s.); 
and the Op. 31, No. 2 (D1644—6, 19s. 6d., issued in mid-March 
and not hitherto reviewed), the sonata taking five sides, and 
the odd one holding Brahms’s popular B minor Capriccio. 
Here again is authority and sobriety and good sense, affection 
borne in the heart rather than on the lips (perhaps because 
Lamond is a Scot; if it be not over-zealous in a fellow-Scot, 
may I mention again that the name is not pronounced as if it 
were French, but to rhyme with “‘Hammond’’). The earlier 
work is not a big affair, but it has a sweet little set of variations, 
old-fashioned (for Beethoven, that is), and the solid if never 
quite magnificent March, which seems to have been written 
to “‘show ’em what J can do.” Lamond is a bit distant with 
the variations, and not all of his rubato seems to me happy. 
He has some habits that I think time has hardened, instead of 
mellowing: though I believe it has clearly ripened his con- 
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ception of some of the later works. His tone has some dryness, 
as might be expected. Op. 31, No. 2 is a masterpiece, without 
qualification. Those recits. in the first movement—are they 
not full of meaning when taken in conjunction with the more 
openly-uttered drama at the start? The slow movement 
moves on @ high plane of feeling—perhaps one of the best of 
ali instances in Beethoven of elevated, pure sentiment with no 
trace of that “* yearning ’’ which some find a little oppressive 
at times. Then the Finale touches still another kind of inner 
fecling—a combination of feelings, indeed. How wonderfully 
the work hangs together—a lovely piece of variety-in-unity, 
built with ample thought, every bar of it, and yet spontaneous 
in effect. I like Lamond in this. He needs something to 
bite on, and this sonata gives it. Even his tone seems to 
fill out and be enriched. The Brahms is a bit ponderous : 
the old jest about joking wi’ deeficulty comes true here ; 
though Brahms’s caprices are not by any means all very light 
in tone. Now here is a work taking five sides. On three 
records it costs nearly a pound. The three movements are 
arranged thus: First, on the first side and part of the second ; 
the slow movement, starting on the second and ending on the 
third ; the Finale (there are only three movements) starts on 
the fourth side and goes on to another record, of which it takes 
oniy one side. By putting this two-side movement on one 
disc, those who could not afford the who'e work would have keen 
able to get the complete Finale for 6s. 6d, ; as it is, they have 
to pay twice that. The Brahms fill-up could perfectly well 
have gone on side 4. I do wonder how long it will be before 
the companies consider our pockets. 

The fifth Spanish Dance by Granados and Sous le palmier 
by Albeniz are the choice of Janine Weill, on Decca M125 
(10in., 3s.). The player pleases quite well. She is rather 
impatient. The pretty little soft tune in the Granados needs 
stroking. Her big tone become clashy. There are signs of 
temperament that I like. She must beware of pushing tone 
too far for the gramophone’s capacity. 

On Piccadilly 5050 (10in., 2s.) Joseph Holbrooke plays his 
own piano pieces, Wasps and Roumanian. I remember the 
days when the title of the first seemed to fit Mr. Holbrooke’s 
attitude to the critics ; maybe he has mellowed now. He is 
one of several British composers who, after exciting much 
interest in the early part of the century, somehow received less 
attention than one would have thought their work merited. 
No wonder if some of them have felt disappointed. Long ago 
I enjoyed the early H.M.V.records of Holbrooke’s variations on 
Three Blind Mice, now long withdrawn. I am glad to find the 
sting of Wasps only in the piano writing, not in the instru- 
ment’s unpleasant sound. There is a little fading, but the 
volume is excellent. Roumanian has an attractive tang, and 
the composer’s knack in other small pieces would probably be 
appreciated, if a small series were done, similar to the Scott 
selections of H.M.V. and Columbia. The player’s technique 
is more effective in the percussive moments than when soft, 
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VIOLIN. 


Mischa Elman has on H.M.V. DA1094 (10in., 5s.) Beethoven’s 
Minuet in G and a Serenade in G by Arensky which the player 
has “‘edited.’’ I remember his recording the Minuet years 
ago. His way with it is still suave and deft—more so than his 
pianist’s. The Arensky is slight—a slow waltz. Elman 
knows how to make the most of his high notes, with that 
compelling touch of “‘come hither”’ in them. He comes out 
in the recording in full fig. 

Eda Kersey, on Decca F1824, plays a Brahms Waltz and a 
Hungarian Dance (10in., 2s.). She draws a strong bow. 
Some of the notes are rather edged. The waltz needs a 
subtler swing. Some roughness will probably yield to gramo- 
phone treatment. For its hearty swing this record will be 
liked by many. I am glad to see British musicians being 
employed. Distress stalks among very many of them, and 
there is no lack of able performers. 

Margaret Harrison, on H.M.V. B3475 (10in., 3s.), plays 
Southland Sketches by Burleigh (presumably Henry T., the 
negro composer), and Songs of my Home, by Smetana. The 
latter piece seems to be just a light, dapper frivolity for dancing 
to, after the typical mid-European, mid-nineteenth century 
build, without much of the sort of Czechiness we know. 
Burleigh touches with deftly sentimental finger the sort of tune 
that we remember in the Nigger quartet. The playing is 
happily adapted to the music, and boldly but not excessively 
recorded. 

VIOLONCELLO. 


Casals turns Bach this month. An Andante, arranged by 
Siloti, and the Air from the Swite in D (Air on the G string) 
are his choice. All is joy (even Mr. Blas-Net’s pizzicato bass 
is), and no more need be said than to commend the record to 
those who feel the need of a little peace in a naughty world 


(H.M.V., DB1404, 8s. 6d.). 
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THIS MONTH’S ADVENTURE. 


H.M.V. DB1425-8 (12in.).—Backhaus, and L.§.0., conducted 
by Ronald: Fourth Piano Concerto (Beethoven). 


This, I hear, is a Swiss H.M.V. set, labelled just like any 
British records, but not yet released here, for some reason. 
Backhaus and Ronald are both good Beethovenians, and one 
prepares for sound, full pleasures. The orchestra first takes 
my ear by its strong rhythm, easy motion and full tone, with 
the wind well rounded, not acid. The rise of tone is not 
overdone at the ff (a sure sign of a conductor’sdepth of thought 
is his making several degrees of ff). Backhaus is always 
extremely clear, even deliberate, in his outlining. Some find 
him a little lacking in warmth; but the classic line can be as 
firmly drawn as you like in the first part of this movement. 
With side two comes a coaxing note from the orchestra, with 
the pianist decorating—a happy contrast in their companion- 
ship. There is not very much gentle momentary relief in the 
pianism (as marked, e.g., on page 26 of the Eulenburg score). 
The head tells more than the heart ; but where the preponder- 


ance is often on the other side, this is a “* guid faut.’’ The 
cadenza is the player’s—a long and, as they go, good one ; but 


I wish we could get agreement about the omission of cadenzas. 
However good one’s music may be, it seems odd to put it into 
another man’s composition. 

This movement takes four sides. The great little Andante 
takes one. The pianist is grave, questioning, without senti- 
mentality. There might have been mystery, too. Here is 
some of the most natural piano tone [remember ona record. 
Those who know Backhaus’s work well, from first-ear hearing, 
will fully appreciate its truth. I wish the orchestral pp in this 
movement had been given. In the last movement, too, I 
miss the p in the orchestra’s opening sections. I wonder if 
this is Ronald’s choice, or is it done because of the exigencies 
of recording? Throughout, the liaison between all the per- 
formers is admirable. I feel that in the finale more “playing 
with ”’ the music would have made Backhaus’s work still more 
interesting. There is a little fading on the high notes near the 
end. His ornaments in the opening tune sound less clear than 
do some players’. His good sense and broad effects will be 
liked, as well as his solidity of tone, and the way in which he 
backs up Beethoven’s building. The romance, for me, does 
‘ not so sweetly exhale. The music has this quality, with a note 
of joviality and breeziness ; the blend is hard to come by, and 
few pianists can brew it. Backhaus represents (but not to 
excess) certain of these qualities, and hints at the others. The 
recording stands high, as I have shown, and I cordially recom- 
mend the set. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 

[This set will be found in the E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones 
Ltd.’s new list of imported records.—London Ed.}] 
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THE H.M.V. PINAFORE ALBUM. 


It should, of course, be H.M.S. Pinafore ; we all know 
that. But in the present instance the above title serves to 
indicate a version for which ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ”’ is responsible 
and so to differentiate the gramophonic reproduction from the 
Savoy original, which has never yet, so far as I am aware, been 
sanctified by inclusion in the official Navy List. In his 
Bab Ballads, from which Sir W. 8. Gilbert borrowed the idea of 
the story of the Pinafore (it being his own property), the namo 
of the vessel commanded by Captain Reece was, doubtless for 
the sake of the rhyme, given as the Mantelpiece; but, once 
mentioned there, we hear of it no more ; whereas immortality, 
safe almost as that of Nelson’s Victory, awaits the name of 
Captain Corcoran’s Pinafore. 

It was performed for the first time at the old Opera Comique 
Theatre, after the withdrawal of T’he Sorcerer, on May 28th, 
1878, and ran for about two years. Its popularity during 
that period amounted to a “ craze.”’ Nothing like it has been 
known since, either in England or America, where it remairs 
to-day the greatest favourite of all the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas, not excluding even The Mikado. Mr. Arthur Lawrence 
has truly said in his Life of Sir Arthur Sulliwan, ** It was not 
an uncommon thing for one individual to have seen the piece, 
say, a dozen times ; church choirs added it to their repertoire ; 
thousands of sturdy Puritans, who had never been inside a 
theatre before, went to see one or other of the performance:. 
It is on record that a hundred thousand barrel-organs were 
constracted to play nothing else.’”’ I wonder how many 
gramophones will now be sold on purpose to play this Album, 
which they will not only do a hundred thousand times better, 
but therewith evoke the most perfect reproduction of the 
authentic Savoy performace that has yet been achicved. 


There was only one way to arrive at this result, and that 
was to go to the fountain head for it; which is what H.M.V. 
has invariably done for its recordings of these operas. In 
other words, they have placed the entire direction of the busi- 
ness in the able and responsible hands of Mr. Rupert D’Oyly 
Carte, the son of the famous Richard whom it was my privilege 
to know from the days when he built the first Savoy Theatre. 
It goes without saying, therefore, that the present Album offers 
a complete and faithful replica of the performance recently witnes- 
sed atthatnewly-constructea house. ‘Thecastisas follows: Sir 
Joseph Porter, (Sir) Henry A. Lytton ; Captain Corcoran, Mr. 
George Baker; Ralph Rackstraw, Charles Goulding, Dick 
Deadeye, Darrel! Fancourt ; Josephine, Elsie Griffin ; Hebe, 
Nellie Briercliffe ; and Little Buttercup, Bertha Lewis. In 
certain concerted pieces Sydney Granville and Stuart Robertson 
also take part. 


To state that the whole interpretation of the opera was 
carried out under the baton of Dr. Malcolm Sargent is to give 
assurance that the true Savoy traditions have been accurately 
preserved. His penchant for brisk tempi is no drawback here ; 
rather the contrary, in fact. He maintains the lively atmos- 
phere that the music demands and yet never neglects its 
delicious sentimental aspects. At one point only do I notice a 
conspicuous departure from the right Sullivanesque reading, 
namely, in failing to observe the classic pause before the 
Captain’s ‘‘ Hardly ever,’’ upon which Sir Arthur absolutely 
insisted. The work of the chorus and orchestra could not in 
any: way be improved upon; it is simply perfect, and the 
timbre throughout adapts itself admirably to the exigencies of 
the recording instrument. The names of the soloists speak for 
themselves. There is no need to praise either the dry, 
unctuous humour or the faultless diction of Sir Henry Lytton, 
who renews in his delightful art all that was so individual and 
alert in the methods of the famous George Grossmith. Of the 
others, Miss Bertha Lewis comes nearest in voice and style to 
Miss Everard or Rosina Brandram ; -but as Josephine Miss 
Griffin might perhaps have sung with a trifle more liveliness 
and spirit. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


DUSOLINA GIANNINI (soprano).—0O Sole mio (Di Capua) and 
Mannella mia (Neapolitan Folk Song) (trans.: Giannini). 
Sung in Neapolitan with Orch. H.M.V. DB1247, 12in., 
8s. 6d. 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN (soprano).—Warnung (Mozart) and 
Wer hat das Liedlein erdacht (Mahler) and Wiegenlied 
(Mozart). Sung in German, the first with George Reeves 
at the Piano, the second with Orch. H.M.V. E555, 100m., 
4s. 6d. 

MARGHERITA CAROSIO (soprano).—Polonaise from Mignon 
(Thomas) and §Spargi d’amaro pianto from Mad Scene, 
Act 3. Lucia di Lammermoor. In Italian with Orchestra 
of the State Opera House, Berlin. Parlo. E11024, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 

JOHN McCORMACK (tenor).—None but the weary heart 
(Tchaikovsky) and To the children (Rachmaninov). In 
English. Piano and ’cello ace. H.M.V. DA1112, 10in., 
6s. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Thou art my star (EKisemann 
Mihaly) and Mary (Robert Katscher—Austin Egen). In 
German with Orch. ace. Parlophone Odeon RO20114, 
10in., 4s. 6d. 

VILLABELLA (tenor).—In vain do I ask from Act 1; and 
ROUARD (baritone).—§Sword Scene from Act 2 Faust 
(Gounod). In French. Chorus and Orchestra. Parlo. 
E11026, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

HORACE STEVENS (baritone).—Wotan’s Farewell from The 
Valkyrie (Wagner). In English. Orch. acc. Four parts. 
Decca K527, 12in., 3s. 6d. 

ALICE MOXON (soprano) and STUART ROBERTSON (bass- 
baritone.—Give me thy hand, O fairest from Don Giovanni 
(Mozart) and Lightly, lightly from Monsieur Beaucaire 
(Messager), In English. Orch. ace. H.M.V. B3430, 
10in., 3s. 








Dusolina Giannini.—lIf one is not too utterly tired of O 
sole mio, a new pleasure may be derived from hearing it sung 
by @ soprano, and that soprano one with the pure Italian tones 
of Dusolina Giannini. She puts into it every essential grain 
of sentiment without vulgarising it, as so many tenors have 
done, with ounces of portamento. It sounds, indeed, almost 
like good music; while the Neapolitan ditty on the reverse 
side pleases because it is so wonderfully tender and graceful 
without descending to commonplace. All this can be done 
with ordinary material by a charming singer. 


Elisabeth Schumann.—Here we realise what another type 
of charming singer can accomplish with material that is worthy 
of her talent. No need to tell how this little lady sings Mozart. 
Her crisp yet delicate treatment of both the songs is a delight 
for the refined ear to listen to; the clear, strong accentuation 
of the words a model for any singer. The quaintly archaic 
runs in the Mahler lied are exquisitely done, and, best of all, 
one can be grateful for the artistic reticence of a tone unspoilt 
by over-amplifying. The orchestra sounds well in the Wiegen- 
“ied, and the piano accompaniments in the other songs are 
beautifully played by Geo. Reeves. 


John McCormack.—Have you seen and heard the 
McCormack film? If not, I have; and this record will give 
you a vivid idea of how our ‘‘ County ”’ tenor sounds when you 
are not actually listening to him in the flesh. No reproduction 
however perfect, can quite convey the thrill of the artist him- 
self, but meanwhile the familiar characteristics gleam brightly 





—< 


enough through this electrical medium. I cannot say that 
the two Russian songs—especially None but the weary heart, 
which was written for a mezzo-soprano—are particularly well 
adapted to show off this tenor’s voice; but there can be no 
question that he knows how to make them effective. N.B.— 
The word “ firmament ”’ is not pronounced in English as if the 
first syllable were sounded like fear. 


Margherita Carosio.—Undeniably a clever’ coloratura 
soprano. Yet her voice sounds hard, glottic, and at times 
even unsympathetic. Everything is_ bright, glittering, 
mechanical. As I have remarked before, Italian teachers 
appear to be encouraging the cultivation of this type of florid 
singer ; and, frankly speaking, it affords me no enjoyment to 
listen to their throaty acrobatics. They are wondrously rapid 
and dazzling, like the tricks of a gymnast in a circus, but you 
fear every moment lest they should terminate in a débacle. 

Richard Tauber.—This prolific warbler of operette ditties 
is here at his best in a couple of those urgent appeals for 
** love, love, love ’’ that make him the darling of the fair sex in 
Berlin, Vienna, and every other Continental city where his 
name and voice are known. His persuasive pleading to Mary, 
Mary, Mary is one of the most pathetic things I ever listened 
to. Who could say “no” to such a pitiful petition from a 
fascinating and fashionable vocalist? 

Villabella- Rouard.—This is not one singer, but two, a tenor 
and a baritone respectively, and their excerpts from Faust 
have at the least the merit of being unhackneyed. With their 
fine voices and experienced style, they impart welcome interest 
to Faust’s apostrophe from the opening scene, where he 
summons the aid of the Spirit of Evil, and to the episode in the 
Kermesse act, where Valentine defies the powers of the same 
Satanic personage. Both are well sung in French,and in the 
second the chorus duly takes part. 


Horace Stevens.—It is good to find two complete dises 
(four sides) devoted to the rendering of a big piece like Wotan’s 
Farewell, virtually the entire closing scene from the music- 
drama of The Valkyrie. As declaimed by Horace Stevens 
(in plain understandable English) and excellently played by a 
first-rate orchestra, it represents wonderful value for the price 
at which it is issued, and I feel I ought warmly to congratulate 
the Decca firm upon its enterprise. The whole thing is 
splendidly done. 

Alice Moxon and Stuart Robertson.—The style that suits 
Messager and Monsieur Beaucaire is not exactly the one that 
is needed for Mozart and Don Giovanni. Which fact is 
abundantly illustrated by the satisfaction that can here be 
derived from the first of these pieces and the sense of inade- 
quacy that pervades the second. The short, jerky, staccato 
method will not serve for the latter any more than the modern 
Oxford diction which is supposed to denote the amorous 
(Oxford) Don. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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SONGS 


COLUMBIA. 

Doris Vane"(soprano). DX71 (12in.,"4s."6d.).—Is A summer 
night Goring Thomas’s best song—in fact, can we definitely 
admit it’s a good song? It seems to have some real feeling, 
and that sound feeling, and I think Miss Vane has got it and 
conveys it, even if she doesn’t quite abandon herself in the 
climaxes ; so that I really want to listen to it, which can be 
said of few enough song records yet. Most of the phrases, the 
modulations, and so on, seem to have their meanings. I 
doubt if this could be said of Sullivan’s My dearest heart; at 
any rate, I’m quite sure it’s not Sullivan at his best. I don’t 
think we’ve had a record of Miss Doris Vane for some time, and 
this is the best I remember, as is the following of Heseltine. 
Her technique is good here, and as her diction is very fair and 
the words are obvious, and at a favourable (i.e., moderately 
slow) pace, they are nearly all very clear. 

There is an effective ’cello obbligato to each song. 

William Heseltine (tenor). DX70 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—How 
topical is the letter which Mr. Mackenzie wrote about last 
month, comparing Sally in our Alley with popular songs of the 
moment, is shown nearly every month. Even if the type of 
artificially commercially popularised song of recent years is 
hardly dead yet, several old English songs which, if not great 
like hundreds of our folk-songs, yet to be widely known again, 
are at any rate real and clean music—these songs are evidently 
becoming as popular as ever. MHeseltine sings Davy’s The 
Bay of Biscay and Dibdin’s Tom Bowling with much expression, 
free but good if one doesn’t want an unbroken march in the 
Davy. Heat last has fine tone, strong, but round and unforced, 
perhaps because his breathing is better. There are no stunts 
except three cries of ‘“‘ A Sail!’ inserted near the end of the 
Davy. All the verses of each song are sung. In its way, 
this record might stand as a classic. 

Dora Labbette (soprano) and Hubert Eisdell (tenor), with the 
J. H. Squire Celeste Octet. DB157 (10in., 3s.).—The saucy 
Dowden-Besly trifies are quite irresistible, though there is some 
cheapness and triteness in this one, Marigold, which Columbine’s 
Garden completely transcends. Anyhow, if there was as much 
oxygen in most popular songs of to-day we could be content. 
There are two records of Marigold this month, this and a Broad- 
cast “‘ Twelve.’’ It is quite impossible to say which is better, 
or to describe here all the little differences. On this one, 
words here and there need hearing a few times before you can 
get them, and the small orchestra on the Broadcast is at least 
as effective as the Octet, but the Columbia record has some 
points in its favour. On it is also a duet version of Hawley’s 
The sweetest flower that blows. 

Dennis Noble (barytone). DB158 (10in., 3s.).—Easily the 
liveliest record yet of At Santa Barbara(Weatherly and Russell), 
though even this has one or two comatose moments. I doubt 
if operatic experience helps much for finer singing, such as 
Tudor ayres or Lieder, except as all experience, singing and 
perhaps other, helps ; but it certainly seems to help the men, 
such as Noble and Farrington, to sing popular songs, good and 
bad, with style and swagger and real life, given the fine voice, 
intelligence, and masterly technique. Wéill she be waiting 
up? is one of the best take-ins that T. C. Sterndale-Bennett has 
set to music. 

Dame Clara Butt (contralto). PB2 (10in., 6s.).—A worthy 
companion to Dame Clara’s other recent records. It is 
recorded in the Central Hall, Westminster, with powerful 
organ and piano. The difference between My Country and the 
now familiar There is no death (both by Johnstone and O’ Hara) 
‘18 merely such as the titles suggest. 
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John Goss (barytone) and the Cathedral Male-voice Quartet, 
with piano. B3341 (10in., 3s.).—Four lesser-known but good 
sea shanties, One more day and On the banks of Sacramento 
(arr. Harris), A dollar and a half a day and The Hog’s-eye Man 
(arr. Terry), sung with more finish than any others I remember ; 
with too much, some may think and not enough hilarity, but 
pleasant and clear. 


Walter Glynne (tenor). B3474 (10in., 3s.).—Aiken’s setting 
of Sigh no more, ladies, with Drink to me only—very gooi, 
excepting the top notes and a few other alterations stuck into 
Drink to me only, presumably by the arranger, Clutsam, who is 
responsible for Lilac Time, The Damask Rose, etc. And on 
what authority is that song attributed to Callcott? 


Marguerita Carlton (contralto). B3458 (10in., 3s.).—Miss 
Marguerita Carlton is a first-rate singer. To remark on her 
tone, her long phrasing, and her soft singing, is quite inadequate, 
but they are the only specific details one can refer to in Squire’s 
My Prayer and Amy Woodforde-Finden’s A Request. She is 
more worth hearing than most, even in those—indeed A 
Request is above the average song; but I believe she is made 
for the best stuff ever written for contralto. 


Helene Esserman (soprano). B3372 (10in., 3s.).—The Wa'itz 
Song, Love will find a way, from The Maid of the Mountains 
(Fraser-Simson), and the Waltz Song from Merrie England 
(German), both sung with some charm and a bright quality, 
but not enough go, and poor diction. The record is almost 
redeemed by Lawrance Collingwood and the orchestra he 
conducts. 


Peter Dawson (bass-barytone). B 3464 (10in., 3s.).—Why 
should Dawson record Vulcan’s Song (from Gounod’s Philemon 
and Baucis) when Radford has done so, also Allin for Columbia? 
No matter ; the general public, who imagine that the only good 
singer is Dawson, will get this—even when he uses an English 
translation different from the familiar one (Paul England’s), 
one in fact which is a paraphrase of part of The Village Black- 
smith and has little to do with its original at all. On the other 
side Dawson sing: A Bachelor Gay (At Seventeen from Maid of 
the Mountains, by Tate and Fraser-Simson) in his usual 
straightforward style. The orchestral accompaniments are 
extraordinarily fine (apart from a little distorted balance in 
part of Vulcan’s Song). H.M.V. recording of this kind is 
getting better than ever. 


DECCA. 

Henry Wendon (tenor). F1828 (10in., 2s.).—This is an 
interesting record in more ways than one. First, it contains 
Vaughan Williams’s delightful quasi-folk-song, Linden Lea, and 
a setting of Sally in our Alley other than the old favourite 
referred to by a correspondent and by the Editor last month. 
This is by Henry Carey, and is therefore a fine heartening tune. 
Perhaps it is a little more rambling, less simple and well-defined, 
than that which has swamped it. But if this is not Carey’s 
best, there are dozens of splendid English tunes of the time 
besides Carey’s False Phillis and his lovely hymn-tune Surrey. 
Henry Wendon, who was heard in the recent London Opera 
Festival, is unquestionably a good singer; whether he is 
unlimited itis early to say. In Linden Lea he is perhaps just 
@ little strenuous. 

Russell Owen (tenor). 51840 (10in., 2s.).—Has a good voice, 
and is equal to Sanderson’s Friend o’ Mine and a typical 
Haydn Wood, I love to hear you singing ; perhaps to more. 


The Westminster Singers (men’s quartet), unaccompanied. 
F1805 (10in., 2s.).—An almost model record of Sullivan’s 7'he 
long day closes and Barnby’s Sweet and low. 


WINNER (Edison Bell). 

Wilfrid Hudson (tenor). 5131 (10in., 2s.).—-We know enough 
of this singer to know that Aylward’s Love’s Coronation and 
Cadman’s At Dawning won’t trouble him. Fairly good piano 
trio accompaniment. 
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STERNO. 


Anthony Somers (bass-barytone). 389 (10in., Is. 6d.).— 
Has a useful voice. A record perhaps equal to any of Long- 
staffe’s When the Sergeant-Major’s on Parade and Edward 
German’s Glorious Devon. An exceptionally good band 
accompaniment (?military band). 

Bernard Franklyn (bass). 401 (10in., 1s. 6d.).——Searcely at 
his best—rather heavy in two unusual versions of the sea 
shanties (misnamed chanties) Rio Grande and A-roving. The 
band seems the same as on 389. 


RADIO. 


Ivor Evans (tenor). 1350 (8in., ls. 3d.).—Promises to be the 
greatest Welsh tenor of his day. This seems to be his first 
record since many months, and contains merely Mifanwy 
(Forster) and O Flower of all the world (—?). Notice the accom- 
paniment, piano trio. 

Marcus Browning (bass). 1347 (8in., ls. 3d.).—A fine negro 
spiritual singer, with just a suspicion of unfelt exaggeration in 
Decp River and an uncommon, fairly good one, De blin’ man 
stood on de road an’ cried. 


ZONOPHONE. 


Herbert Thorpe (tenor). 5632, 5616 (two 10in., 2s. 6d. each.)- 
—Hume’s tune to Afton Water (used to seem lovely, but doesn’t 
wear quite like the folk-song?) and Jackson’s The Bonnie 
Lass 0’ Ballochmyle (not so good, but perhaps worth while) on 
5632 ; perhaps old Bishop’s best song, The bloom is on the rye 
(or My pretty Jane), and Squire’s If I might only come to you, 
on 5616. Thorpe very good in all. Zonophone small orchestra 
fair on these and the next two records. 


Foster Richardson (bass). 5615, 5633 (two 10in., 2s. 6d. 
each).—5615: Graham’s Brian of Glenaar may appeal to 
Scots, though I doubt it, The old inns of England (Latouche) 
has nothing newer to say than “ Mine host with his cheery 
smile,’”” whom, however, we can’t know too well in these days 
of our town hosts with their leery smiles. Foster Richardson 
is decidedly good, as also, on 5633, in Loder’s The Diver 
(though he is not too expressive in it), and Knight’s Rocked in 
the cradle of the deep (in which phrasing, though rather broken, 
may pass). For the special point of these songs, the low notes, 
he is certainly very good. 


BROADCAST. 


Scout Teddy James (boy chorister). 578 (8in., 1s. 3d.).— 
At a recent performance of Handel’s The Messiah Mr. Kennedy 
Scott put life into the work largely by the speeds he took. 
Several numbers were movingly sung by groups of school 
children in unison, and one of the most unforgettable of these 
was He shall feed his flock, with its very slow pace and perfect 
sense of loving trust and peace. That spirit (with the slow 
pace) in that number is largely present in this record, and 
Scout Teddy James gets beautiful rhythm in the way he carries 
certain phrases through (true rhythm being above all the way 
music moves along—the swelling, dying away, etc.). The organ 
accompaniment (in the City Temple) has rather a light bass— 
I think a 16-ft. bourdon hardly coming through. The London- 
derry Air (in the Danny Boy version), even:if it were suitable, 
is more than any boy could cope with. 

Marion Brown (soprano) and Ivor Walters (tenor). 5168 
(“ Twelve,” 2s.).—For one side of this, see under Columbia 


DB157. On the other side is aneffective performance of A night 
in Venice (Lucantoni). 


C. M. CRABTREE. 


[For reviews of other Song records see under ‘* Miscellaneous.”’] 








CHORAL 


COLUMBIA. 


The Three Valleys Festival Choir. DB159-160 (two 10in., 
3s. each).—On DB159 are one verse of Land of my Fathers, and 
the hymn Marchog Jesu (Williams and Wesley, i.e., presumably 
Welsh version by Williams of the hymn Love Divine by Charles 
Wesley) to the old Welsh tune Moriah; on DB160, Jesu, 
Cyfaill F’enaid I to that great tune of Dr. Joseph Parry, 
Aberystwyth, and Joanna to a splendid old Welsh tune Sé. 
Denio. All are sung (in Welsh of course) simply and broadly. 
There is a light piano accompaniment to all except Marchog 
Jesu. The recording in the Pavilion, Mountain Ash, is rather 
full, and everyone whose machine is not of the biggest would be 
wise to hear the records before buying, though they may be as 
satisfactory on a small machine as a big. 


ZONOPHONE. 


Church Choir, with organ. 5635 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—One of 
the best records this Choir has made: Rock of Ages and The 
King of love my Shepherd is, each to its best known tune, 
by Redhead and Dykes respectively. All verses of each hymn 
are sung. 


BROADCAST. 


Vocal Eacerpts from Merrie England (Edward German), 
by Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra. 5167 (“‘ Twelve” 2s.).— 
This is an excellent preserve—the full flavour of the fruit, 
with little or none of its freshness lost. Most of the favourites 
are there, O peaceful England, The Yeoman of England, The 
English Rose (Dan Cupid hath a garden), etc. —and—here’s the 
rub—if any number is not complete, at any rate it can be and 
is presented by the full forces it was originally written for. It 
is a pity that room can’t be made on the labels, if necessary 
by using small type, for the names of the soloists; they 
deserve it. The chorus might be either larger or nearer the 
microphone ; in at least one chorus the orchestra is too much 
for them. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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BAND RECORDS 


H.M.V. C1935 contains a recording of the ceremony of 
Trooping the Colour (in celebration of His Majesty the King’s 
Birthday) and was actually made on the Horse Guards Parade 
on June 3rd last. The record sounds as if several microphones 
situated in different positions were used, one being switched 
put of action as another was brought into use. The clamour 
of the spectators, the clatter of horses’ hoofs, the playing of 
bands and the giving and obeying of orders, can all be heard in 
turn. The precision of the latter is perhaps the most impressive 
feature of all, but on one occasion at any rate there is more than 
& suspicion of raggedness! The recording is reasonably ade- 
quate, but not more than this ; and the record is best described 
therefore as interesting or unique rather than superlatively 
successful. 


For the making of records Nos. B3454 and B3461, the H.M.V. 
Company have engaged the services of the Pipe Band of the 
2nd Battalion (Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders) to the joy of 
all Scotsmen and to the puzzlement of most Sassenachs. As a 
Sassenach myself—even though a North countryman ‘and an 
admirer of Scotland and all things that come from Scotland 
with the solitary exception of haggis—I approach the task of 
reviewing these records with circumspection, and a due sense 
of responsibility. My verdict, for what it is worth, is that the 
playing and recording are both extraordinarily good, a verdict 
with which, by the way, my cat violently disagrees, to judge 
by his competitive and emulative efforts. B3454 contains 
March Past of the Highland Regiments (including Highland 
Laddie, Pibroch o’ Donuil Dubh and The Cock o’ the North) and 
Scottish Command Tattoo Selection (including My Native 
Highland Home, Munlochy Bridge, The Kilt is my Delight and 
Happy we've been a’th’ gether). B3461 contains Retreat which 
has the following sub-titles : Bugles, Point of War, Drums 
Retreat— Lochanside, Slow March—The Highland Cradle Song, 
March—The Back o’ Benachie, Strathspey—Monymusk, Reel— 
High Road to Linton and March—The Glendruel Highlanders. 


A recent contribution from the Columbia Company contains 
Hail to the Prince, a slow march, and Galatea March, played by 
the Grenadier Guards Band. These are two musicianly com- 
positions by Major Miller, the father of the present Director 
of Music of this band, Capt. George Miller. The recording is 
slightly marred by the excessive reverberation (probably due 
to the Central Hall, Westminster, being empty when this 
record was made). This is Col. DB154. 


The Royal Air Force Band and their Director of Music 
Flight Lieut. J. H. Amers seem to enjoy themselves thoroughly 
in playing Seaside Medley, a four-sided selection of the popular 
“hits ’’ of the year. For those who want a selection of these 
tunes to listen ‘to rather than to dance to this brace of Regal 
records (Nos. MR104-5) can be recommended unreservedly. 


A Decca record contains parts 3 and 4 of the New Sullivan 
Selection, played by the Chenil Military Band (F1636). The 
first two parts were published last month, I think. This is a 
good workmanlike performance of Dan Godfrey’s clever 
arrangement of airs from several of the best known Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. 


The Metropolitan Police Band “ W ’’ Division give sound, if 
rather inelastic, performances of Schubert’s Marche Militaire 
and the Coronation March from Meyerbeer’s The Prophet 
(Winner 5128). For some mysterious reason the Schubert 
piece does not arrange very well for military band, and I have 
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never yet heard a military band performance which really 
satisfied me. The reason is obscure but the fact remains. 


From the Vocalion Company there are two new records. The 
Life Guards Band play an attrective piece I have never heard 
before, A Frangesa March and La Grive (577). In the latter 
the piccolo is prominent, as is to be expected from the title, 
and it is splendidly played by Musician G. McBride. This is 
excellent value for one-and-threepence. The other record is 
made by the Welsh Guards Band who play two new popular 
successes, The Empire March and The Stein Song (5170). The 
latter is in my opinion a really first-class jolly tune, and the 
present performance in which a male voice chorus assists, is 
excellent. 


A later batch of records includes Regal No. MR94 which 
contains The Troubadours and The T'romboneer. The former 
is a duet for trombones, played by Messrs. Robinson and Boam, 
in which sliding stunts and echo effects are exploited to the 
full. The latter is a trombone solo played by Mr. Boam, and 
is as much like the old fashioned polka-type of cornet solo as 
anything. In both cases the playing is very clever, and the 
recording is excellent. The accompanying band is the §t, 


Hilda Professional Band. 


H.M.V. No. B3459 contains Swastika March and Winter- 
bottom’s arrangement of Halvorsen’s Entry of the Boyaris. 
The latter is an excellent piece of pageantry and typically 
Scandinavian in all its characteristics. The Coldstream 
Guards Band are in good form and the recording is good also. 


I find the records made by the Kneller Hall Band still cis- 
appointing. The latest example of this band’s playing is 
‘“Gems ” from The Three Musketeers and The Vagabond King 
respectively (Sterno No. 386). The playing is by no meens 
first-class (as we have the right to expect from the band of the 
Royal Military School of Music) and the recording is only 
mediocre. 


The London Fire Brigade Band play a shortened version of 
Aubrey Winter’s Martial Moments on the two sides of Piccadilly 
No. 550. This is good honest workmanship and excellent value 
for eighteen-pence. 

The latest contribution from the Columbia Company contains 
The Stein Song and The Empire Parade played by the National 
Military Band with the assistance of a vocal quartet (DB177). 
In spite of all its press publicity the latter is but a poor tune. 

Radio No. 1362 goes one better, for it dresses up The Empire 
Parade in full regalia complete with a crowd to shout and cheer, 
and a message from the United Empire Party. The full 
high-falutin title of this record is ‘“‘ The Empire Parade with 
message from The United Empire Party—Empire Military 
Band and Vocal Chorus ”’! 


W. A. C. 
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SOME OUTSTANDING 


CCTMUVL 


FOREIGN RELEASES 





ALBENIZ arr. ARBOS 
“ Navarra” 
Orquesta Sinfonica de Madrid under 
E. F. Arbos. Columbia. 12-in. C 72. 
£0.6.6 


BEETHOVEN 
Cello Sonata in A major, Op. 69 
Pablo Casals (’Cello) and Otto Schulhoff 
(piano). H.M.V. 12-in. G 222-4. 
Complete £1 .5.6 


BARTOK 
Suite Op. 14, Nos. I and III 
Suite Op. 14, Nos. II and IV 
jela_ Bartok  (‘* Bosendorfer’’ Grand) 


H.M.V. 12-in. G 208. £0 .6.3 


CHABRIER 
Overture * Gwendoline 
Colonne Orchestra under Gabriel Pierné. 


Odeon. 12-in. O 18-19. £0.16.6 
CASELLA 


La Giara—Tarantella (Z/ chiodo) 
Milan Sy mphony Orchestra under Lorenzo 
Molajoli. Columbia, 12-in. C 71 


£90.4.6 

FRANCK 
Trio in F minor, for Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
“The Heart of Belgium’’ Trio. Columbia. 


12-in. C 77-80. (Album) £1.6.0 
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GOLDMARK 


“ Rustic Wedding ” Symphony 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Prof. Heger. H.M.V. G 199-203. 12-in. 


HANDEL 


Concerto Grossi Nos. 10 and 12 in B minor 
ard D minor 
Decca String Orchestra under Ernest 
Ansermet, Decca, 12-in. D 10-13. 
£0.18.0 


ROUSSELL 


Le Festin de L’ Araignée 
“Le Trigentuor Lyonnais” under M. 
Strony. H.M.V. 12-in. G 217-8. 
£0 . 12 . 6 complete 
SCHUMANN 
Trio No. 3 in G minor—for Viclin, 
Cello and Piano 
* The Heart of Belgium” Trio. Columbia. 
12-in. C 81-4, £1.6.0 
TCHAIKOWSKY 
Quartet in F major, Op. 22 
Budapest String Quartet. H.M.V. 12-in: 
G 212-6. ae .anee 
VIEUXTEMPS 
Violin Concerto No. § in A minor 
M. Alfred Dubois with Brussels Con- 
servatoire Orchestra. Columbia. 12-in. 


C 73-5. £0.19 .6 


MAIL ORDERS.—Great attention is given to every order going through the post. Customers can 
be assured of receiving new records. Our Monthly Foreign Record Li-t is now issued in a new 
form, containing a supplementary list of all foreign records issued to date. If your name is not 
already on our Mailing List, write now for this new list and all future issues. 
We hold full stocks of Columbia, Decca, H:M.V. and Parlophone Records, ant {ull range of 
instruments by the finest makers. 





MINGTON VAN W¥CK 


42/3, CRANBOURN STREET, pip 


(JUST OPPOSITE THE HIPPODROME) 


LONDON, w.c.2 











GERRARD 1171. 
Open 9.30 to 7.30 every day, except Thursday 9.30 to 1.0 p.m. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS xiii) 


FOR PERFECT ELECTRICAL REPRODUCTION OF 
YOUR ELECTRICAL RECORDINGS 


use this Marconiphone set, pick-up and speaker 
driven from your electric mains and linked to 
































your gramophone 
Plug into your electric mains . . . your Marconiphone Sad 
: uctl 
is ready to work. Modern radio at its very best, made  '* ‘rieitaeaee (4s. 6 
by the famous Marconiphone engineers —and with the SS a vhs 
genius of Marconi himself behind it. Three, four and i ! ) 
five-valve sets. a 4 Muni 
Came 
Za 
and « 
THE MARCONIPHONE PICK-UP f 
and | 
Je 
To hear your records at their finest . . . to bring out Span 
every hidden detail of their beauty . . . use a Marconi- “Tok 
phone electrical pick-up in place of the sound box and = 
tone arm on your gramophone. The music is repro- fend 
duced through the receiverand loud speaker, gloriously “f* 
rich and vivid. The skilful design of this pick-up re- ty 
duces needle scratch to the absolute minimum, and hd 
(Leo 
your records last far longer. Be | El 
The Marconiphone pick-up. Price £3 3 0. Th 
F each 
» amo 
AND THE MARCONIPHONE MOVING COIL SPEAKER } =: 
| it wi 
» and = 
The Marconiphone Moving Coil Speaker brings in ees FO 
every note in the musical scale exactly as it is made, ~ 
missing nothing, exaggerating nothing. A subtle har- ia.00 
mony... an elusive quality in a singer's voice... you of th 
hear them as never before when you listen to this _ 
superb speaker. ag 
Any dealer will gladly demonstrate Marconiphone im 
sets, speakers and the pick-up fo you. The Marconiphone secor 
fa & Company Limited, 210-212 Tottenham Court ' Y BB. 
a Road, London, W.1. The Marconiphone Moving a : 
Mire. Coil Speaker. To work from A.C. = 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Orchestral 


The Bronze Horse Overture (Auber), Sir Dan Godfrey con- 
duct ing the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, Col. DX69 
(4s. 6d.). 

Light Cavalry Overture (Suppé), Classic Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Clarence Raybould, Regal MX1 
(4s.). 

Poet and Peasant Overture (Suppé), Hastings 
Municipal Orchestra conducted by Basil 
Cameron, Decca K529 (3s. 6d.). 

Zampa Overture (Hérold), same orchestra 
and conductor, Decca K526 (3s. 6d.). 

La Traviata Selection (Verdi), Marek Weber 
and his Orchestra, H.M.V. C1937 (4s. 6d.). 

Jewels of the Madonna (Wolf-Ferrari). 
Intermezzos before Acts 2 and 3, New Light 
Symphony Orchestra, H.M.V. C1945 (4s. 6d.), 

L’ Africana Selection (Meyerbeer), Edith 
Lorand Orchestra. Parlo. E.11020. (4s. 6d.). 
Carmen (Bizet), Preludes to Acts 1 and 3, 
Orchestra of the State Opera House, Berlin. 
conductor Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. E11015 
(4s. 6d.). 

Fortissimo, Potpourriof Kalman’s Operettes 
(Louis Feigel),same orchestra and conductor. 
Parlo. E11016 (4s. 6d.). 

Vindobona, Vienna Folk Song Fantasy 
(Leopold), Dajos Bela Orchestra, Parlo. 
E11019 (4s. 6d.). | 

There is something to recommend without reservation about 
each of these ten twelve-inch records, and I do not remember 
&@ month when quite so many or so well varied tunes have come 
my way. The Auber Overture has long needed re-recording ; 
it was one of the group of records made by Eugene Goossens 
and the Court Symphony Orchestra which reached almost the 
high water mark of pre-electric recording. The strong air of 
Bournemouth has braced the present performers to a rather 
shrill, brassy, relentless treatment of the Overture ; the mira- 
culous Bronze Horse of the Chinese tale has certainly returned 
to earth. 

The two Suppé and Hérold Overtures are notable for the prices 
of the records; the Regal has a thought too much resonance 
and the Deccas too much surface noise for my ear’s complete 
comfort—mere volume I know how to control. 

The next four records show more light and shade though at 
times the shrillness of Marek Weber’s violin is trying. Edith 
Lorand is particularly good in the Meyerbeer and has a lovely 
cadenza at the end of the first side. The introductions to the 
second and third acts of Jewels of the Madonna are both gems 
in themselves: the former starts with what sounds like a 
B.B.C. tuning-in note but it drops into a delicious melody for 
the flute with harp accompaniment. The other intermezzo is 


better known, gay and busy. Both are faultlessly played and 
recorded. So are the Carmen Preludes which are similarly 
contrasted ; 


the rousing better known one, and the quiet 
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J. H. SQUIRE 
AND HIS ‘‘SONG OF THE WATERFALL’”’ 
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opening for flute and harp on the other. All four records are 
cf the three star brand. 

Dr. Weissmann adds a xylophone to his orchestra for the 
fascinating Viennese pot-pourri of tunes from the operettas 
that the Hungarian composer Kalman (who is 48 and lives in 
Vienna) has written ; but I have no more idea why this is called 
Fortissimo than why Dajos Bela’s fantasy of mostly modern- 
sounding folk songs is called Vindobona. Perhaps the bulletin 
will make this clear. His orchestra includes a mandolin and an 
accordeon, or probably a bandoleon, as well as the usual 
instruments. Both these records can hardly be dispensed with, 
especially for entertaining one’s friends on summer evenings. 

Seven other twelve-inch records make another sort of 
group. The Victoria Orchestra in Rosey’s Hspanita Waltz and 
Metra’s La Serenata Waltz (H.M.V. C.1896, 4s. 6d.) and the 
London Palladium Orchestra in Matt’s Dawn and Sunset (H.M.V. 
C1898, 4s. 6d.) have a sturdy efficiency about them. 

Ketelbey’s The Sacred Hour and The Sanctuary of the Heart, 
played by The New Empire Orchestra with a fine soloist and 
vocal quartet (Decca K524, 3s. 6d.), receive worthy treatment ; 
the composer himself did not do better with them (on 
Columbia), and the price is just right. If another Memories of 
Schubert is needed, Regal MX 12 (4s.) fills the 
bill, played by the Regal Salon Orchestra 
with precision, if without much subtlety. 
All four records are doubtless best sellers. 

Equally certain to be best sellers—for all 
his records charm thousands of people and 
lead them onwards—are Mr. Squire’s arrange- 
ments of ‘‘ famous folk songs of Britain ”’ 
called Putting the clock back (Col. DX68, 
/ 4s. 6d.) and of famous airs from operas called 
Operatica (Col. DX62, 4s. 6d.), both played 
by the J. H. Squire Celeste Octet. And if 
the Cedric Sharpe Sextet choose to play 
Molloy’s Love’s Old Sweet Song and Coleridge 
Taylor’s Intermezzo (H.M.V. C.1984, 4s. 6d.), 
they do it with a definite purpose. 


\\ 





Stage and Screen 


Richard Tauber has made us familiar with 
his best songs in Leha’’s The Land of laughter 
and here they are with others in a most com- 
petent Selection played by a Grand Symphony 
Orchestra under Otto Dobrindt on Parlo. 
E11022 (4s. 6d.). A soft needle is recommended. 

The revival of The Maid of the Mountains at Manchester 
was opportunely forestalled by a Selection nicely played by 
the London Theatre Orchestra (Col. DX61, 4s. 6d.), and still 
more timely is the Selection from King of Jazz, due at the Regal 
Cinema at the Marble Arch on August 2nd, played by the 
Regal Cinema Orchestra (with Quentin Maclean at the organ 
and Emanuel Starkey conducting) which is always keenly 
appreciated by the audience when it is allowed to intervene 
between talkies. This is Col. DX72 (4s. 6d.) a fine, rousing 
performance ; and these King of Jazz tunes are so good that 
they will soon be in everyone’s head. There is also an excellent 
10in. Selection by the New Mayfair Orchestra cleverly arranged 
(H.M.V. B3479, 3s.) ; and I commend this orchestra in equally 
good Selections from High Society Blues and Song of the West 
(H.M.V. C1944, 12in., 4s. 6d.) which have plenty of popular 
Bolesy tunes in them. A High Society Blues Selection is to be 
had for ls. 6d. by Bert Maddison and his Orchestra on Sterno. 
393, a really excellent» performance. Another good cheap 
record is of a selection from The Love Parade by Harry Hud- 
son’s Melody Men (Radio 1344, 8in., ls. 3d.), with vocal choruses. 

Returning to stage plays, two records stand out from the 
rest. The first is the long playing Edison Bell Winner (5133, 
2s.) containing vocal excerpts from Lilac Time by the Savoy 
Light Opera Singers and Players. The voices are true and sweet, 


the words are clear and the orchestra supports well. Immense 
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pains must have been taken to get such results and I hope the 
public, which was clamouring for Lilac Time records a year ago, 
is hurrying to buy this one. The second is a Rose Marie 
Selection, played by Frank Westfield’s Orchestra (Parlo. E6318, 
2s. 6d.). I do not remember a better record from this very 
popular orchestra ; and Friml’s tunes wear exceedingly well. 


The Ten Inchers 


The best of a big batch is the Victor Olof Salon Orchestra in 
La Caprice de Nannetie and Demande et Réponse from 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Petite Suite de Concert (Parlo. R704, 3s.) ; 
but for novelty we must go to Debussey’s Golliwog’s Cakewalk 
played as a one step by the Orchestra Mascotte (Parlo. R706, 
3s.). This is great fun and it is cynically coupled with Blaauw’s 
Joy Bells,.a descriptive piece. Shades of Debussy! Two 
Strauss waltzes, Roses of the South and Vienna Bons Bons, 
shortened by one Atzler,are played as ravishingly as one would 
expect by Marek Weber and his Orchestra (H.M.V. B3499, 3s.) ; 
two other waltzes, Lincke’s immortal Luna and Lange’s 
Blumenlied are on H.M.V. 3343 (3s.). 

Rossini’s 7'ancredi Overture (arr. Winter) is a sporting effort 
by the Athenaeum Orchestra at the price (Piccadilly 5049, 2s.). 
It is not far off being the bargain of the month. 

Regal patrons always know that there will be some amusingly 
unusual records in the bulletin, and I confess to some curiosity 
as to the nature of the present that the Hawaiian girl gave to 
the singer of I went to Hilo, King Nawahi’s Orchestra (Regal 
MR96, 2s. 6d.). On the other side the Hawaiian Marimba 
Players are soothing in The Land of Might-have-been. The 
Original Marimba Band is intriguingly named and excites 
admiration on a first and second hearing of Sunshine of Spain 
and Fairy Doll (Parlo. E6317, 2s. 6d.); and though the 
London Novelty Orchestra is good enough in that excellent tune 
or travesty, The Warbler’s Serenade (Regal MR95, 2s. 6d.), it plays 
Herman Finck’s Inthe Shadows with such irritating pauses that I 
hesitate to star the record as a whole. Reginald King and his 
Orchestra are as deft as ever with Friml’s Chanson and Philip 
Braham’s Dark Red Roses (H.M.V. B3481, 3s.). The Bumble 
Bees’ Wedding, by Denis Clare, and the Dance of the Tea Dolls 
are new to the gramophone and adequately presented by the 
Viennese Orchestra on Piccadilly 567 (1s. 6d.). 

The Zonophones, on the other hand, follow the broad path. 
Rubinstein’s Melody in F and the Barcarolle from Tales of 
Hoffmann (5612) Elgar’s Salut d'Amour and Nevin’s The 
Rosary (5636), Rubinstein’s Romance and Liszt’s Liebestraum 
(5620), The Cuckoo in the Clock and Lincke’s The Glow Worm 
(5619)—is it possible that the Zonophone catalogue has been 
lacking these titles all these years? Anyhow, playing and 
recording are good in all cases, and there is plenty of browning 
in the soup. 

De Groot, Bor and Kilbey, the famous trio, in a Paraphrase of 
Strauss Waltzse (H.M.V. B3457, 3s.), Herman Finck and his 
Orchestra in his arrangement of Plantation Melodies (Col. 
DB155, 3s.) and the Scala Salon Orchestra in Chopin Melodies 
(Winner 5129, 2s.) are perhaps not so good as one might 
reasonably expect ; but they are bound to be popular because 
of the melodies. Thus, too, Ronald Gourley has made his 
Dicky Bird Hop so beloved of radio listeners that H.M.V. 
B3470 (3s.) on which it and Blaauw’s The Clock is playing are 
done by the New Mayfair Novelty Orchestra is assured of a 
welcome. 


For the Holidays 


If your young people want to have all the popular songs 
of to-day, most of them sung as well as played, the simplest 
thing is to get them the series of records made by Herman 
Darewski and his Famous Melody Band (Parlo. E6294-8, 
2s. 6d. each). There is a grim good humour, efficiency and 
pitilessness about them that extort admiration. They should 
be teken into the garden or to someone else’s bathing-hut. 








A 


Russia | 

The Volga Boatmen’s Song is in evidence again. Kreisler 
wrote a paraphrase on it and another Russian folk song which 
is very sensitively played by the Edith Lorand Trio (Parlo. 
E11023, 4s. 6d.) with his neat Marche Miniature Viennoise, 
It occurs inevitably in Ritter’s Echoes of the Volga which the 
Mandoline Concert Society of Dortmund plays on H.M.V. C1936 
(4s. 6d.) ; and if mandoline orchestras are to your taste, you 
will like this very much. Its third appearance is as played 
by the Neva Balalaika Players with another fine melody The 
Red Seraphan on Piccadilly 5051 (2s.). 

The Cossack Orchestra and Singers from the Kasbek restau- 
rant in London (who did the Volga Boatmen’s Song last month) 
have recorded their performance of Monotonously rings the 
little bell and another Russian folk song Boublitzski (Rezal 
MR93, 2s. 6d.); there is not the finish of the best Russian 
singing and playing, but full-blooded humanity suitable for a 
rostaurant, comparable with the Chauve-Souris records of 
Columbia rather than with the Don Cossacks. 


The Wrong Box 


It is quite obvious that several records have reached me 
which ought to have gone to my more august colleagues,though 
I am willing to believe that at this time of year I must expect 
more records to review than my gramophone can stand. 

The glaring case is that of the Piccadilly Celebrities, and since 
Crabtree fans probably only glance at these pages with half- 
closed eyes, I shall put one record in a little place by itself. 
Here it is :— 


Whither? and By the Sea 
(Schubert, English words by Fox-Strangways) 
Sung by DALE SMITH 
accompanied by Gerald Moore. 
Piccadilly 5060, 10in., 2s. 


It is a gem and one does not have to be a jeweller to appre. 
ciate it. 

For the rest of that list I care less, though Sydney Coltham 
brought a lump to my throat with his singing of Tosti’s Parted 
and My Dreams (5057, 2s.); partly in sympathy with the 
strain of his own emotion. But in the Is. 6d. class of Picca- 
dillies there are five records which are relatively fine value 
for money. The Mantovani Trio in 7'he Wedding in the Ark 
and A Night of Happiness (586) have a star singer with a good 
instrumental accompaniment, while Jennie Howard (soprano) 
with piano accompaniment by Ian Stewart (572) in Watching 





Me ghee 


my dreams go by and A darn fool woman like me (what a song for § 


Annette Hanshaw !) is a real find, so far as | am concerned. 
Then there is a very well balanced male quartet, the Regent 
Singers, in Lassie o’ mine and In Absence (585); and Louis 
Revel in fine fettle for a Faust Selection on the mandoline and 


E. F. Curzon’s The Buffoon on the banjo (551), and the f 


Macari Brothers in weli-played accordeon duets (584). 
A special pat on the pavement for Piccadilly this month. 


Gospel Songs 


It is enough to draw attention to seven records (E3673-9, 
2s. 6d. each) made by Gavin McNair “ the Sweet Gospel Singer ” 
with chorus and orchestra. The singer has an exceptionally 
pleasing as well as manly baritone voice, and his diction is first: 
class. He is an enormous improvement on the brazen tenor of 
William MacEwan (Col. DB138, 3s.), who, I have always under 
stood, is- the ‘‘ World’s Sweetest Gospel Singer.”’ 
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Laughter 

Columbia is always trying out new experiments and I hear 
that, not content with the album of “ Stage Effects ’’ records 
recently issued, the experts are busy preparing a further series, 
based on the analogous data of the B.B.C.’s noise department. 
But this month’s experiment, a Laughter Record (Col. DB146, 
3s.), deals with the problem of putting comic dialogue through 


a microphone. Broadcasts from the Palladium, Coliseum or 
theatres have shown how infectious the atmosphere of a real, 
live, laughing “‘ house”’ can be, how far superior to the laughter 
of a studio audience and still more to a broadcast of comic or 
pseudo-comic dialogue and monologue without any audience 
at all. Columbia is trying out the studio audience, and record: 
scenes from ‘‘A Warm Corner” in which Leslie Henson, 
Heather Thatcher, Connie Ediss and others speak their lines to 
the constant accompaniment of an audience that is convulsed 
with laughter at every pause. My considered opinion is that a 
studio audience undoubtedly helps one to relish the record but 
that in this particular instance it has not 
been rehearsed to the point of concealing 
the art. Anyhow, quite apart from experi- 
ments, this must rank as a very amusing 
record, cer:ainly to be bought. 


Comedians 

But the infectious atmosphere of enjoy- 
ment, to which I have just referred, can be 
manufactured by the singer without any 
outside assistance. §ir Harry Lauder, for 
instance, in a rerecording of Stop your 
tickling, Jock (Zono. GOQ9I, 10in., 3s. 6d.) 
has the perfection of this gift, and with 
Sound Advice on the reverse, this record is 
one that should be added to every collec- 
tion; the other re-issue, She’s the lassie for 
me and A wee house ’mang the heather 
(GO92) is vintage Lauder too, but not so 
indispensable. Among the younger men 
Randolph Sutton has the same gift, and 
should be heard in I’ve got one arm round 
Mary and Singin in the bathtub (Radio 1343, 
ls. 3d.) and Back to gay Paree and We're 
uncomfortable (1355); his other record, 
Drivin’ the geese to market, a Darby and 
Joan tune, and Make the world a little bit 
happier (Winner 5124, 2s.) is of attractive 
fox-trot songs less particularly suited to 
him. 

The Sterno July list has Jack Gallagher in two of his own songs, 
Silly Dick and I’d rather not (387). Jack Morrison with a 
pleasant light voice in Norman Long’s Three Blind Mice and 
Leslie Sarony’s Walla Malaka Lucy, two tuneful follies (390) 
and Jack Rickards and Winifred Dunk in fatuous converse 
about Moonshine and Crystal Gazing (388). These cost 
eighteen pence apiece. 

John Henry (H.M.V. B3484, 3s.) is disappointing in The 
Bullfighter, another dialogue with Gladys Horridge on the lines 
of the Film Scenario; and the urbane Ronald Frankau in OA 
dear dear and Riots, Strikes and Revolutions (Parlo. R682, 3s.) 
not quite up to his best form. On the other hand there is 
something childishly absurd about Walter Barker in T'antivy, a 
burlesque hunting song (Winner 5147, 2s.) and something more 
definitely amusing about the O’Gorman Brothers in Proverbs 
(Piccadilly 575, 1s. 6d.) that made me laugh to myself more 
than the redoubtable North and South did in their March of the 
Sailors and Sunny South Sam (Parlo. R707, 3s.). 

Bobbie Comber has good titles in Bandy Bertha’s Birthday 
and All in favour shout “hear! hear!’’, regular music hall 
stuff (Radio 573, Is. 3d.). Sandy Powell is funny in The 
Caretaker, a sketch founded on Frank Crumit’s ‘‘ No News ”’ or 
on some antediluvian common ancestor (Radio 572, Is.: 3d.), 
and couples it with the great brindisi of the moment, The 
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Barmaid’s Song. This seems to me an excellent song of its 
kind, either in this version with a supporting cast, or sung and 
spoken as a duet by the Two Gilberts with brazen clarity 
(Regal MR103, 2s. 6d.). I care less for them in We’re un- 
comfortable and We’re all happy (MR102) and George Buck has 
a better record of the latter, with Wall anybody here have a 
drink? (Decca F1810, 2s.). He is not so good on F1842, by 
the way. 

What is odd is that on Regal MR103 the Gilberts also sing 
that incredible American mush, St. James’ Infirmary, which 
admittedly has a good tune. The record should be secured, 
if only as a curiosity ; but for a really jolly “ darkie ”’ record 
with banjos, jew’s harp, ete., I reeommend Frank Lucker in 
Oh, dem golden slippers and Climbin’ up those golden stairs 
(Piccadilly, 552, 1s. 6d.)— a bargain at the price. 

The best contrast between English and American humour is 
shown in Leslie Sarony’s singing of his own songs Fat flat fish 
and The Empire Party Song (H.M.V. B3473, 3s.) and Clayton, 
Jackson and Durante’s performance of the 
last-named’s Can Broadway do without me ? 
and So I ups to him (Col. DB153, 3s.). 
Both are utterly characteristic. 

Yodel fans, if such people exist, will 
equally be divided by the styles of Jimmie 
Rodgers, who croons Yodeling Cowboy and 
Blue Y odel No. 6 to his guitar (Zono. 5623, 
2s. 6d.), and of the Moser Brothers in the 
most contrasting excitement on Parlo. 
E6307 (2s. 6d.). Both are remarkable per- 
formances. 


Singing 

Regal must always have the credit for 
having discovered James Melton, one of the 
best tenors for singing rubbish, and MR100 
(2s. 6d.) contains A bundle of old love letters 
and Were you just pretending ; but he makes 
his debut for H.M.V. in T’here’s danger in 
your eyes, chérie (B3469, 3s.) and with Paul 
Oliver in Should I? takes one of the minor 
prizes. Sincerity tells, and though Gracie 
Fields does her best with A Cottage for sale 
and Cryin’ for the Carolines (what is a 
Caroline?) | always wish she would break 
into the burlesque that she feels, and much 
prefer her in Around the Corner and Little 
Pudden Basin (H.M.V. B3494, 3s.) in 
which she is her cheery self. Arthur 
Jacobson obviously really succumbs to the pathos of Handsome 
Gigolo and He’s that kind of pal (Regal MR 101, 2s. 6d.) and 
that why he scores over better singers such as Hal Brown 
“the subdued songster’’ (Winner 5126, 2s.) or Sam Browne 
(Radio 1351, ls. 3d.) in lines which strain self-control. (Sam 
Browne, however, should be noted in With a Song in my Heart 
and Wind in the Willows on Winner 5130, 2s.; two charming 
songs from ‘“‘ Cochran’s Revue 1930’’). But I take my hat 
off to Dick Henderson for the unctuous power with which he 
sings Princess Elizabeth and The Crowning of the Cotton Queen 
(Radio 1349, ls. 3d.); no mean feat. Maurice Elwin (Zono. 
5624, 2s. 6d.) in the same pair is not twice as good. Dick 
Henderson in Song and Story (Radio 1356, Is. 3d.) is a record 
of the comedian’s familiar patter about his wife, done to a 
music hall turn. 

All the songs of the month are quite adequately sung in the 
Sterno and Piccadilly lists, but I have not space to enumerateo 
them. None is exceptionally good. 

In Steeplejack and Singing a vagabond song, however, you 
have a real singer, John Curtis (Parlo. E6316, 2s. 6d.), as in 
Romance and Handsome Gigolo also, sung by Trevor Watkin; 
(Col. DB150, 3s.) and Under a Texas moon with the samo 
Gigolo song by George Metaxa (H.M.V. 53495, 3s.); and, 
refreshing as these are from one point of view, | find that Ll go 
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back with more pleasure to the cunning, ingratiating, lilting 
methods of Eddie Walters in ’ Leven thirty Saturday night and 
Charles Lawman in What do I care? (Col. DBI151, 3s.) or of 
Leslie Hutchinson in There's danger in your eyes, chérie and 
(again!) Handsome Gigolo (Parlo. R695, 3s.). 


The Stein Song 


This rousing College song from America is having the sort of 
success that the Carmen Etonense would have if the words were 
in§English, and it is rather absurd that the University of 
Maine should throw its mantle over the whole of England with 
such a gesture. If only some of our composers and public 
schools would interpret the 
gesture as the trailing of a 
cloak, they might be stirred 
to a better effort. 

Here are two good records 
of it—the Three Harmonizers 
(Regal MR99, 2s. 6d.) with 
I’m singing my way round the 
world, and the Radio Melody 
Boys (Radio 1345, Is. 3d.), 
with *Leven thirty Saturday 
night; but there are plenty 
more among band and dance 
records. 

The Jovial Four have good 
voices and good tunes, Lazy 
Low’siana Moon and fRo-ro- 
rolling ’long (Decca F 1806, 2s.), 
but are slightly overweighted 
by their remarkable bass. 
Lighter and more attractive 
are Solemn and Gay in 
Carissima and There's some- 
thing about you (Zono. 5598, 
2s. 6d.), and in I wonder if it’s really love and As long as 
I’m with you (5621). 

Another charming disc, overlooked last month, was made by 
Marie Lawton and her Harp (Parlo. E6304, 2s. 6d.) in The 
Kerry Dance and an Irish Medley. A light voice and the words 
not always distinct ; but delectable all the same. 





LESLIE SARONY 


Animal Notses 


The ‘ Daily Dozen at the Zoo”’ film is one of the most 
delightful “‘shots”’ ever made; and a German talkie (in 
English) of the pelican’s lecture on the ridiculousness of human 
beings from the animals’ point of view, was a great success at 
the trade show. Now we get the record, A Visit to the Zoo 
(H.M.V. B3449, 3s.), made up out of fragments recorded last 
year by the H.M.V. mobile outfit van and linked with rather 
too much talk by the late Leslie Mainland. The noises are 
hardly credible—or should it be creditable? 

A Chorus of Canaries, by the way, singing with all their 
might and main to the tinkle of a piano, was one of Regal’s 
best records last month (MR69, 2s. 6d.). 


Albert Chevalier 


Stanley Holloway, with Wolseley Charles at the piano, sings 
My Old Dutch and The Future Mrs. Hawkins (Decca F1841, 
2s.) with such complete understanding as to make the Parlo- 
phone Old Time Variety Series, in which Reg Grant sings 
Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road and Coburn’s Two lovely 
black eyes this month (Parlo. E6306, 2s. 6d.) sound rather crude. 
The Editor has drawn attention in the Sunday Pictorial to the 
historical importance of these records of the old songs of the 
music halls; and the long-playing Albert Chevalier Memories 
(Winner 5122, 2s.), admirably sung by James Craig is a most 
satisfying addition to the library. 





Theme Songs 


A good many important additions to the records of film 
theme songs, such as those by John Boles, Maurice Chevalier 
and Lilian Davies, I have asterisked in their proper places in the 
‘*‘ Gramophonists’ Guide to Films.’ Besides these, full marks 
(or very nearly) go to May Wynn for O Lover true from “ Just 
for a Song ’”’ and The Shadow of a Rose from the revue “ De la 
Folie pure ”’ (Parlo. R692, 3s.). She has a sweet voice and is 
heard also in duets with John Curtis, A pair of blue eyes from 
‘* Song o’ my heart ”’ and I'd rather have a memory of you from 
“Rio Rita” (Parlo. R684, 3s.). Equal praise is due to 
Olive Groves and Peter 
Flynn on Decca F'1807 (2s.). 
This is how these songs 
should be sung. Desirée 
Ellinger has the right voice 
for recording but she must 
learn to enunciate her 
words if she is to capture 
the gramophone audience 
too (Decca F1845, 2s.). 


Instrumental 


Jean Marcu, the Rou- 
manian violinist, is good in 
d’Ambrosio’s Canzonetta 
and the Kreisler arrange- 
ment of the Chant Hindou 
(Winner 5132, 2s.), and 
De Groot accompanied by 
Edward O’Henry on the 
Tussaud Cinema organ in 
the Intermezzo from Caval- 
leria Rusticana and the 
Bach—Gounod Ave Maria 
reaches heights of sensibility that his admirers expect from him 
(H.M.V. B3489, 3s.). Herbert Griffiths is very remarkably 
good in a Selection from Tchaikovsky’s Casse Noisette Swite 
(Broadcast Twelve 5169, 2s.) on the Stoll Theatre Organ, 
and Reginald Goss-Custard in An old Church Legend and The 
Minster Bells on the Alexandra Palace Organ (H.M.V. B3499, 
3s.) has an easier task and a better instrument. Of the cinema 
organ records I particularly recommend Reginald Foort in 
straightforward renderings of Drink to me only and Elgar’s 
Salut d Amour (H.M.V. B3468, 3s.) and Sandy Macpherson in 
Just like in a story book and With you (H.M.V. B3485, 3s.) with 
Pat Waddington singing the theme songs. The only pianist 
in my box is Raie da Costa, whose concert transcription by 
Grunfeld of a Fledermaus Selection (H.M.V. B3500, 3s.) is 
very dainty and cool; while more in her old genre is a Sally 
Selection, thrown off with a lilt (Parlo. R693, 3s.). 

A harmonica duet by The Two Willards (H.M.V. B3478, 3s.) 
and Marceau in accordeon solos (Parlo. E6319, 2s. 6d.) are my 
choice among several similar records ; and I must mention for 
those who specialise in such things Emile Grimshaw’s Banjo 
Quartet in Svatches of Song and Darktown Dandies (H.M.V. 
B3423, 3s.) C. R. Spinner and his Mamelok Banjo Band in 
American Patrol and Grimshaw’s The Return of the Regiment 
(Decca F1847, 2s.), and M. Jef Denyn in his own Prelude and 
Flégier’s Madrigal on the Malines Carillon (H.M.V. B3350, 3s.). 

PEPPERING. 





JOHN HENRY 


oS 


Will anybody who has not received a prompt 
reply to correspondence please write again, as the 
office post box was broken into on the night of 
Monday, July 28th. 
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DANCE BANDS 








COLUMBIA (3s.) 
Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 


Exacily like you (from the “ International 
Revue ”’) (v) 
Blue is the Night (One-Step) (from the film 
“ Their Own Desire ’’) (v). 
(CB84) 
A pair of blue eyes (from the film “‘ Song o’ 
my Heart ’’) (v). 
I feel you mean me (Waltz) (from the film 
“Song o’ my Heart ’’) (v). 
(CB85) 
Here comes Emily Brown (from the film 
* Fox Movietone Follies of 1930 ”’) (v). 
Cheer up and smile (One-Step) (from the film 
“Fox Movietone Follies of 1930’) (v). 
(CB98) 


I do not say that the best record Jack 
Payne has ever produced is among these, 
but as a collection they certainly constitute 
the best batch the band has made. This is 
interesting. One record, good or bad, may 
be an accident; half-a-dozen all of equal 
standard cannot be. 

From somewhere the band has suddenly 
developed a really good rhythmic style—a 
feature it never had in the past, whatever it 
and its many admirers may think. For 
many a long day it has been a fine band 
from many points of view. It had musicians 
who could justly lay claim to the title: it 
was a good toned, well balanced, precise, 
musicianly combination ; but it never seemed 
to show that instinctive feel of rhythm, 
displayed by those who possess it by a 
subtlety of phrasing and accentuation which, 
while they are difficult if not impossible to 
explain by the written word, are very 
apparent to all who understand the subject 
sufficiently. Now suddenly, without any 
warning or apparent reason it appears, it is 
discernible in every one of the above. 

And it is all the more surprising because 
recently the band has not had a great deal 
of time to devote to the more obscure 
subtleties of rhythmic expression, being fully 
engaged with its stage performances, and the 
showmanship business necessary to make 
them a success, in which the higher art of 
dance music is of little importance and has 
little place. 

_ In fact, one would not have been surprised 
if the stage shows had had an adverse effect 
on the musical side of the band. This 
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Reviewed by 


EDGAR JACKSON 


certainly appeared to be the case at one time, 
for musically the band was pretty poor when 
I saw it at the London Palladium, probably 
due to nerves and an unsuccessful attempt to 
appear at home on the boards. 

Which reminds me. I said last month I’d 
give you a little inside history about Jack 
Payne’s advent into Variety. I regret I 
must hold it over until next month as I am 
short of space again. 

‘** Exactly like you” and “ Here comes 
Emily Brown ”’ have both been given bright 
lively interpretations in a fairly fast fox-trot 
tempo. They are well orchestrated and 
contain plenty of life and variety to entertain 
the listener as well as good rhythm for the 
dancer. 

‘* Blue is the night ’”’ and “‘ Cheer up and 
smile’ are the same type of thing featured 
at one-step tempo. I think this has spoilt 
‘* Blue is the night,’’ which is a lovely melody 
number, and would be more effective in slow 
tempo. 

‘A pair of blue eyes’’—another good 
melody number—is played in slow fox-trot 
tempo, but is none the less interesting for that. 

I am recommending all these to both 
listeners and dancers, and it is a treat to be 
able to do so. I have always longed for the 
day to come when I could truthfully say that 
the English dance records were as good as, if 
not better than, the American; and at last, 
thanks to Jack Payne amongst others, I can 
do so. English bands may not be able to 
touch American when it comes to hot records, 
but they are at last beating them in what, for 
want of a better description, are termed 
commercial renderings. 





The Columbia Photo Players. 
The free and easy (from the film “‘ Free and 
Easy ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
It must be you (Waltz) (from the film “‘ Free 
and Easy ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(CB93) 

Sweepin’ the clouds away (from the film 
‘“* Paramount on Parade ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(CB99) 

In my litile hope chest (from the film 

** Honey ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(CB95) 
“ The free and easy ” is the best record I 
have heard by the Columbia Photo Players. 


All are fox-trots except where otherwise 
staked. 

v—With vocal refrain. 

Amer.—American Artists 
America. 


recorded in 


Usually, they feature sentimental melody 
numbers and pile on the “ slop stuff ’’ with a 
heavy hand. This number is of the bright 
rhythmic type and seems to have inspired the 
band to get out of the stereotyped dopey 
rut and do something. While it is difficult to 
detect in a record of this type exactly how 
much of what is played is in the orchestration 
and how much is due to:individual inspiration 
of the moment it is safe to say that the 
orchestration is quite a cut above the average 
commercial scores in every way and something 
as unexpected as it is good is happening 
most of the time. 

But the star of the performance is the 
trombone player who is obviously personally 
responsible for what he plays. This sort of 
thing is never put into scores because unless 
it is perfectly interpreted it can sound awful. 

And our trombone friend is not the only 
one worth hearing. Without being coarse or 
crude the vocalist, Eddie Walters, infuses an 
atmosphere of breezy rhythmic abandon 
which is most invigorating. Altogether a 
good record. 

Very nearly as good is “‘ Sweeping the 
clouds away.” The tune is not quite so 
peppy as “ The free and easy,” but, never- 
theless, bright, and the performance is both 
excellent for dancing and interesting to the 
listener, particularly as things begin to warm 
up a bit after the first chorus and the band 
settles down to enjoy itself. The same 
trombone is featured and gives another 
display of his excellent style. 

“In my little hope chest” is a melody 
rendering, but happily free from the sleepy 
atmosphere due to an orchestration which has 
more in it to listen to than those usually 
provided nowadays for this type of number. 

The Waltz is tuneful and well played. 

CB95 is backed with “ Sing you sinners ”’ 
by the Charleston Chasers (see Hot Dance 
Bands, page 144); CB99 with “ Yours sin- 
cerely ’’ by Fred Rich’s Band (see page 140.) 





Ray Starita and His Band. 
My love affair (v). 
When I passed the old church door (Waltz) (v). 
(CB96) 

Ray Starita and his Band will probably 
take the place in the Columbia lists of the 
Ambassador Club Band. Ray was the 
leader of the band which Jack Hylton supplied 
to the Ambassador Club. Some four months 
or so ago the Club, as I stated in our last 
issue, made a change and the band continued 
to record under the name of Ray Starita and 
His Ambassador Band, the word club being 
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dropped. Now Ray is leading a new band 
at the Kit-Cat Restaurant, London. 

I do not think these records are by the new 
band. There has hardly been time as it was 
formed only about a couple of weeks ago. 
Whether they are or not, “‘ My love affair ”’ is 
a thoroughly good commercial record. A 
melody performance, it has a strong dance 
urge in its rhythm and there is a pleasing 
absence of that sleepy sentiment that some 
American bands to-day seem to delight in 
injecting into their commercial recordings. 

The brass team is excellent, particularly 
the first trumpet, and the grip in the per- 
formance is due mainly to the attack and 
stylish phrasing and accentuation of this 
section of the band, though other factors 
such as good if unambitious orchestration, a 
well-balanced ensemble and general all-round 
musical ability have done their share. 

As usual, the vocal choruses on both sides 
are the weak spots. — 





Ted Wallace and his Campus Boys 
When you're smiling (v) (Amer.). 
What do I care ? (v) (Amer.). 
(CB94) 

Ted Wallace is one of the business names 
of Wallace T. Kirkaby. “ Kirk,” as the 
boys in America call him, is a well-known 
figure in the dance music profession. He was 
the manager of the California Ramblers, one 
of America’s most famous dance bands which 

layed some few years ago at the Ramblers 
nn, a road house just outside New York. 
Nowadays Kirk acts as a contractor, or 
agent as it is called in this country, and gets 
bands together for recording, broadcasting, 
rivate dances, and the like. He is a good 
usiness man“ and anything he lacks in the 
understanding of the inner subtleties of 
advanced rhythmic music is compensated by 
a very keen discernment of popular taste 
which he always manages to please. 

Both the titles are melody numbers and 
have been given a simple straightforward 
slow fox-trot treatment which will surely 
appeal to a large majority. They have a 
steady if not ambitious dance rhythm due to 
nice epg and a good string bass who 

rovides a very solid basis in perfect tempo. 

usically, they leave little to be desired. 
The tone of both soloists and ensemble is 
good, and the band plays cleanly and with 
refinement. The vocal choruses are sung in 
harmony and quite pleasingly tuneful. 





Van Phillips and His Band. 
Reach out for a Rainbow (from the film 
** Mirth and Melody ”’) (v). 
(CB97 , 


A nice melody number played brightly at 
medium tempo. The orchestration contains 
plenty of variety and allows for some 
neat short solos by various instruments, 
including trumpet, saxophone, violin and 
oboe. All-round, a tuneful, pleasing per- 
formance. 

The band is a recording combination got 
together by Van Phillips. 





The Four Bright Sparks. 
I’m on my way to heaven (from the Revue 

*“* de la Folie Pure ”’) (v). 

As long as the windows face your way (from 

the Revue “ de la Folie Pure ’’) (v). 

(CB91) 

Clarinet and saxophone by Van Phillips, 
late of the original Havana Band of Savoy 
Hotel fame, piano by Arthur Young, late of 
Jack Hylton’s Band, guitar by Len Fillis, 


late of Fred Elizalde’s Band of the Savoy 
Hotel, and xylophone by Rudy Starita, 
recently with Jack Hylton’s Ambassador Club 
Band and now in the new band which his 
brother Ray is leading at the Kit-Cat 
Restaurant, is the instrumentation of the 
Four Bright Sparks. 

Taken all round, I do not think these are 
quite as good as the excellent renderings 
which the combination gave last month 
of “‘Moanin’ Low” and “‘Carissima.”” They 
seem rather barren of ideas and inclined to 
be laboured. Len Fillis is off colour. By 
far the cleverest guitarist in the country when 
it comes to novelty effects, he does nothing 
outstanding this month, nothing to compare, 
for instance, with his solo break in ‘‘ Moanin’ 
Low,” and the single string choruses which 
he takes in both “ I’m on my way to heaven ”’ 
as “‘ As long as the windows face your way ”’ 
sound thin and uninspired. Arthur Young, 
who has piano solo movements in both records 
after the vocal refrains is the only one who 
seems up to standard. 

Three vocalists have recently been featured 
in the combination. Lately, we have had 
Lou Abelardo and Sam Browne, the latter of 
Ambrose’s Band and recording elsewhere 
with Ambrose’s permission. This month 
the vocal choruses are by Billy Milton. I 
like him the least of the three. Not the least 
of his faults is that he is too, well, net exactly 
effeminate, perhaps sugary is the right word. 
There is no stamina behind his delivery. 





Ben Selvin and His Orchestra. 
Oh! how I adore you (from the film “‘ Party 

Girl ’’) (v) (Amer.). 

Jan Garber and His Orchestra. 
When a woman loves a man (from the film 

** Be Yourself ’’) (v) (Amer.). 

(both on CB92) 

Both these are again straightforward simple 
melody performances. Of their kind 
they are well played, but there is nothing out 
of the ordinary to intrigue the ear of those 
listening for anything ingenious or original. 
If you want to hear the tune for the tune’s 
sake this class of performance is adequate. 
Beyond that there is nothing in it. 





Fred Rich and His Orchestra. 
Yours sincerely (from the film “Spring is 

Here ”’) (v) (Amer.). 

(CB99) 

Fred Rich’s Band, which visited London 
some eighteen months ago, and appeared at 
the Holborn Empire, never was really 
marvellous, but this is a disappointing record 
even for it. ‘Yours. sincerely” is the 
beautiful melody number from the American 
musical comedy “ Spring is Here,’’ which has 
since been made into a talkie. It should be 
played slowly and sweetly to obtain the full 
effect of its tunefulness. Fred Rich has 
taken it at quick fox-trot tempo and given it 
a rhythm which sounds like a cross between 
a march and a polka. The seductive slow 
fox-trot lilt to which the tune lends itself so 
admirably is conspicuous by its entire 
absence. I do not recommend this record, 
and advise readers to wait and see what others 
come on the market. The tune is likely to 
be a hit and there are sure to be many. 

Incidentally, the musical comedy version 
of “Spring is Here”’’ was running in New 
York about two years ago. The popular 
‘With a song in my heart” now being 
featured in the Cochran Revue at the 
London Pavilion comes from it. Both 





“Yours sincerely ’’ and “ With a song ip 
my heart’ somehow drifted over here anq 
were being played by the London dang 
bands until the copyright holders steppe 
in and stopped them. My sympathies ap 
with the copyright holders. This prematyy 
performance of numbers only tends to cayg 
them to sound stale when they are eventually 
published here and robs the owners of , 
measure of their profit. On the other han@ 

_ American hits should not be held up too long. 
It places the bands in an tinenviable position, 
Americans and people back from visits to 
America ask for these tunes, and the band 
look silly when they have to refuse to play 
them. This difficulty is arising daily anj 
music publishers owning American number 
are continually at logger heads with the 
bands on account of it. 





Debroy Somers Band. 
Talkie Tunes Medley, Part 3 (Medley Fox. 
Trot and Medley Waltz (v) 
(both on CB89) 
Giovanna (Waltz) (from the film “‘ Love an@ 
the Devil ’’) (v). 
Like a breath of springtime (Waltz) (from ths 
film ‘‘ Hearts in Exile ’’) (v). 
(CB90) 
The crowning of the Cotton Queen (One-step) 


(Vv) 

(Col. CB97) 

That the rhythm is inclined to be “ jazzy” 
and old-fashioned is the worst I can gay 
about the fox-trot and the one-step. : 

The waltzes are in many ways effective, 


H.M.V. (3s.). 


Ambrose and His Orchestra. 
’ Leven thirty Saturday night (v). 
I’m telling the world about you (from the film 
“The Golden Calf ’’) (v). 
(B5847) 
Sing a little theme song (from the film ‘‘ Hold 
Everything ”’) (v). 


When the little red roses get the blues for yuf 


(from the film “‘ Hold Everything ’’) (v). 
(B5854) 


Ambrose is showing himself in his r. : 
cordings to have not only the best dance band F 


in England, but of its kind probably the 
best in the world. I say of its kind in cas 
any should think I am comparing its work 


with that of the American bands which 


feature “hot” interpretation—a class d 
performance at which the Americans extel 
and at which Ambrose might or might not 
be able to reach their standard. 

In saying Ambrose has the best dance band 
I am not forgetting Hylton. The two do ndt, 
however, come under quite the same 
category. Hylton puts up the best stage act 
of any dance band in the world. Th 
Americans will tell you that themselves. 4 
band requires rather different qualities for 
stage and ballroom work. Hylton ha 
specialised and become pre-eminent in th 
former, Ambrose in the latter. Neither can 
to-day encroach on the other’s field with 
equal success, although MHylton’s bani 
certainly showed it could satisfy the dancer 


when it appeared at the beginning of th f 


year for three months at the Kit-Cet 
Restaurant. The keen dancers who used t0 
attend the Sunday afternoon tea dancts 
and inspired the band by their obviow 
knowledge of dancing and dance music were 
always full of enthusiasm for it. 

Not the least of the features to which 
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Ambrose’s records owe their success are the 
excellent orchestrations. These are arranged 
by Lou Stone (not to be confused with Lew 
Stern, the American arranger). Lou Stone 
has appeared as pianist in many good dance 
bands in the West End, but has been forced 
to retire more or less from instrumental 
performance because of rheumatism in the 
muscles of his hands. So far, arranging for 
dance bands has not been England’s strong 
int. Very few have appeared who have 
shown themselves as capable of competing 
with the best Americans. Of these few, 
Lou Stone is one of the best, if not the best. 

Of the above four, “ ’Leven-thirty Satur- 
day night ” is the lively record and consists 
of some wonderful ideas all perfectly carried 
out. It is full of interest. Every bar has 
something to intrigue the listener and the 
neatness with which the effects are worked 
into a composite whole is a sheer joy. For 
dancing it is ideal; it has a delightful lilting 
rhytiim. 

Good as everyone is, the star of the 

rformance is Eric Siday, the violinist. 

iday is not actually a member of the band, 

but records with it. For a long time he has 
been recognised as having the best style of 
all British violinists devoting their abilities to 
dance music. He has worked some most 
ingenious ideas into this record, interpreted 
in a manner which shows a keen sense of 
rhythm. 

“T’m telling the world about you’”’ may 
not be such a display of stylish effects, but is 
nevertheless a brightly rhythmical and 
generally interesting performance. Fine 
modern orchestration coupled with the 
Ambrose orchestral efficiency, which gets 
every detail over at its full value, are its 
outstanding features, the last chorus dis- 
playing these prominently. The violin 
again shines in the verse which precedes the 
vocal refrain, and would have been even 
more effective had it been closer to the 
microphone. 

Both the titles on B5854 are sweet melody 
numbers made doubly interesting by the true 
understanding of the way modern dance 
music at its best should be displayed by both 
the arranger and the band. It is rather a 
pity that the tenor saxophone obbligato is too 
prominent in the first chorus of “‘Sing a little 
theme song ’’—a point which should have 
been noted by the recording manager. 
The clarinet work in the last chorus is worthy 
of especial comment for tasteful ideas 
perfectly carried out. The hot saxophone in 
the same movement fails to show quite the 
same appreciation of rhythmic style. 

The trombone has only a short phrase 
to play solo at the end of it but it is so 
perfectly interpreted that it has been the 
making of the introduction of “‘ When the 
red roses get the blues,”’ which, again, is full 
of interest from start to finish. 

Sam Browne is responsible for the vocal 
refrains in all fovr records. His style is 
improving. That in “ Sing a little theme 
song”’ is one of the best choruses I have 
heard from him. I do wish he would be 
more careful with his diction. You is 
spelled and pronounced You, not YEw. 





Jack Hylton and His Orchestra. 
Share your lips with me, Cherie (from the 
film ‘** Greek Street ’’) (v). 
Doing the Derby (from the film ‘‘ New Fox 
Movietone Follies of 1930’) (v). 
(B5851) 





Here comes Emily Brown (from the film 
‘** New Fox Movietone Follies of 1930 ”’) (v). 
Cheer up and smile (from the film “‘ New Fox 

Movi tone Follies of 1930’) (v). 

(B5850) 
Watching my dreams go by (from the film 

‘She couldn’t say no ’’) (v). 

Under a Texas moon (from the film ‘“ Under 

a Texas Moon ’’) (v). 

. (B5846) 

When I passed the old church door (Waltz) (v). 

Ain't it great to be home again (Waltz) (v). 
(B5845) 

On the sunny side of the street (v). 

Stein song (6-8 One-step) (v). 
(B5844) 

When you're smiling (Vv). 

Meet me in my dreams to-night (Waltz) (v). 
(B5852) 

Most of the above are decidedly dis- 
appointing. In the ten titles there is 
something which would have appealed to 
every taste were it not for the fact that a 
large number is, to my mind, more or less 
marred somewhere or other by either 
excessive resonance or over recording, faults 
for which Hylton cannot be given any 
blame, as they are entirely matters for the 
H.M.V. recording staff to take care of. 

Take, for instance, ‘‘ Under a Texas 
moon.” When the full ensemble comes in 
in the fifth bar of the introduction the 
cones of my speakers shudder in protest 
against the overload in the bass they are 
forced to carry and what this must sound 
like on electrical reproducers which are not 
blast proof like mine, and acoustic machines 
with highly sensitive diaphragms, I dare not 
imagine. All the others have some place or 
other where they are over noisy or tonally 
harsh, or where the definition is blurred by 
resonance, making it extremely difficult to 
pick out what is happening in some of 
the middle parts and even unpleasant at 
times to listen to. 

In view of this it seems unfair to the band 
and a waste of the reader’s time to review 
them at any length. However, I will give 
a brief description for those who want it. 

“Share your lips with me” is a bright 
melody fox-trot with a good dance rhythm. 

‘* When you're smiling ”’ is a sweet melody 
fox-trot. 

These two are the best recorded of the 
batch, the aforementioned faults not being 
very prominent. 

‘Under a Texas moon,” “ Watching my 
dreams go by,’ and “‘ On the sunny side of 
the Street’ are again melody fox-trots. I 
like the last mentioned best of all. It is 
taken in slow tempo. The orchestration is 
on more simple lines, but shows better style. 
Not so much happens at once, nor is it so 
broken up by the constant introduction of 
over-elaborate orchestral effects and changes 
of colour. Its rhythm flows more evenly 
in consequence. There is a particularly nice 
movement by the saxophones moving 
together in harmony in the chorus after the 
vocal. In fact, had it been really well 
recorded it would have been a great record. 

‘“* Doin’ the Derby” and ‘“ Here comes 
Emily Brown” are both lively rhythm 
numbers on the hot side. Philippe Brun is 
very much in evidence in the former, showing 
good hot style on his trumpet. 

‘* Cheer up and smile ”’ is a lively go-ahead 
fox-trot which has been given an even more 
highly coloured orchestration than Hylton 
usually employs. Joe Crossman is featured 

in a hot saxophone solo. 
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The “ Stein Song ”’ is a six-eight one-step, 
The orchestration is mostly full ensemble in 
which the brass section is prominent. 

“ Ain’t it great to be home again” and 
‘“ When I passed by the old church door” 
are two waltzes obviously composed to 
attract the Blackpool summer holiday crowds 
and other sentiment lovers. Heaps of 
‘“‘churchy ”’ organ is featured to pile on the 
agony. 

Organ—this time out of tune with the 
band—is also included in another waltz, 
‘* Meet me in my dreams to-night.” 

I am sorry to appear unappreciative about 
these sentimental waltzes because, although 
the tunes do not appeal to me, they are sure 
to go well with the masses for whom they are 
intended, and anyway Hylton has done them 
perfectly. He is a master at obtaining any 
effect he thinks desirable to obtain huge 
sales, and if he thinks sob-stuff is appropriate 
he produces it, and in no half measure. 
Hylton is nothing if not thorough, and has 
the courage to go all out for any end he 
decides to achieve. 


New Mayfair Dance Orchestra. 
Sweepin’ the clouds away (from the film 
‘** Paramount on Parade ’’) (Vv). 
Anytime’s the time to fall in love (from the 
film *‘ Paramount on Parade ’’) (v). 
(H.M.V. B5856) 
I wonder why (Waltz) (v). 
Dreamy Carolina (Waltz) (v). 
(H.M V. B5855) 


Last month I suggested that Ray Noble, 
recording manager to H.M.V., and director 
of this, the house band recruited from the 
best West End musicians for the sessions, 
had not always been fortunate in the matter 
of titles and might be expected to make really 
fine records if given first-class tunes, 

This month Ray Noble has had his chance. 
Nobody can complain that the two fox-trots 
do not consist of the material on which any 
band leader should be pleased to work, I 
am still wondering whether my faith is not 
slightly shaken. 

From many points of view the two fox- 
trot records are excellent. Considered solely 
on their legitimate musical qualities, I have 
nothing but praise for them. They are most 
musicianly, and have a steady dance rhythm. 

But when it comes to a question of niceties 
of style there are points which do not 
altogether please me. 

For instance, [ don’t like the staccato 
brass notes in the first chorus of ‘‘ Anytime’s 
the time to fall in love.” The effect is 
‘* jazzy ’’ and sounds like a military band, It 
doesn’t show very good taste on the part of 
the arranger. Also the brass section has 
failed to get a perfect interpretation of the 
phrases occurring in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
bars of the first chorus of “‘ Sweeping the 
blues away.’ Syncopated phrases of this 
kind, where the regular metre is disturbed 
by one or more notes being anticipated the 
value of a quaver, have long been a source of 
difficulty to all but those who have the 
strongest sense of rhythmic lilt. There are 
other little points like this which will not 
please the connoisseurs any more than they 
are likely to discover anything of unusual 
interest in the orchestrations—ezcept, and 
here I find the one thing which proves 
that, whatever may be the cause of the 
other shortcomings, Ray Noble can, if he 
likes, deliver the goods, and that my faith is 
not misplaced after all. With the exception 
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of,the eight bars piano solo, which hasn’t an 
idea to lift it out of the everyday hum-drum 
rut, the last chorus of “‘ Anytime’s the time 
to fall in love” is excellent. It is a nice 
example of rhythmic orchestration unusually 
well interpreted. 

The vocalist has a most pleasing quality 
and is obviously a trained singer. He lacks 
sense of rhythm and is altogether too 
“ballady ’” to mean anything in a dance 
band. 

Both the waltzes are delightful, the 
excellent musical qualities of the combination 
displaying these pleasing melodies to fine 
advantage. 





Leo Reisman and His Orchestra. 
I like to do things for you (from the film 
** King of Jazz ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(B5848) 


Leo Reisman and His Orchestra play in 
the Formal Room (that’s the American way 
of saying evening dress only) of the Central 
Park Casino, a smart restaurant in Central 
Park, which is New York equivalent to our 
Hyde Park. 

The band plays “sweet society’’ style 
as they call it over there—that is to say, 
straight tuneful melody, with a refined 
lilting rhythm, which is ideal when you have 
to dance with your sister and never likely to 
cause you to fear that you might lose your 
sense of decorum when gyrating with someone 
else’s. 

Of its kind, Reisman’s band is excellent 
and in legitimate musical qualities, such a 
tone, balance, precision, cleanliness and the 
like, ranks with the best. 

This slow fox-trot rendering of “I like to 
do things for you” is decidedly good of its 
class, and amply proves my statements. 

Nevertheless, it is not by any means 
Reisman’s best. It is an extraordinary 
thing, the real reason for which I have never 
been able to discover, that the English 
companies do not put out all or even a 
reasonable portion of their best American 
played records. Not only are there many 
fine artists whose work we never get, but 
often the best records of those who are 
featured never find their way into the English 
supplements. 

For instance, two of the best records 
Reisman ever made were “ With a song in my 
heart” and “ Yours sincerely” and not 
only were they two of Reisman’s best, but of 
their type two of the best made by any band 
of these tunes. ‘“‘ With a song in my heart ”’ 
has been a hit in England since it was 
introduced in Cochran’s Revue at _ the 
Pavilion. H.M.V. have, in common with 
all other companies, issued various recording 
of it; yet that which is probably the best 
“‘ straight ’’ dance band record of them all is 
withheld and it is unlikely at this late hour 
that it will ever be given to us. 

“Yours sincerely” is a rather different 
proposition. The number has only just been 
released by the copyright holders of the 
picture “Spring is Here” in which it is 
featured, and there is plenty of time for the 
record to come out. Let us see if it does. 

On the reverse of Reisman’s “ I like to do 
things for you ”’ is— 

Nat Shilkret and His Orchestra. 
May I say “I loveyou”’ (from “Sons o’ 

Guns ”’) (v). 


(B5848) 
—a straightforward melody performance 
with usual Shilkret fullness of ensemble. 


The bass is very fat and from a dancer’s 
point of view the strong beats are rather 
over-accentuated, causing the rhythm to 
sound «stodgy. 





The High Hatters. 
In my little hope chest (from the film 

** Honey ”’) (v) (Amer.). 

Sing, you sinners (from the film ‘‘ Honey ”’) 

(Amer. ). 

(H.M.V. B5853) 

“Sing, you sinners’ is a bright rhythm 
number played in a lively manner with plenty 
of orchestral colour, which should make it a 
good seller with the public. On the other 
hand I cannot say that the orchestrator’s 
rhythmic construction of the phrases par- 
ticularly appeals to me. 

Of the two, I prefer “‘In my little hope 
chest,’’ a melody number in which there has 
been no attempt to produce rhythmic style, 
but which is bright and tuneful to listen to. 





Victor Arden-Phil Ohman and their Orchestra. 
Dancing the devil away (from the film “ The 

Cuckoos ’’) (v) (Amer.). 

I love you so much (from the film “ The 

Cuckoos ”’) (v) (Amer.). 

(H.M.V. B5849) 

** Dancing the devil away ” is a character- 
istic number with great possibilities. As 
usual, this band wastes its chance. The 
orchestration attempts to describe the num- 
ber with syren, whistle and flutter tongue 
close harmony chords by the brass, just as 
“spooky ”’ effects have been obtained since 
Noah presented the “ Burglar’s Parade” 
to while away the time in the Ark. The 
simple rhythms are pedantically displayed 
by the over use of staccato. Victor Arden 
and Phil Ohman continue to tinkle about on 
their two pianos. 

That’s the way the rhythm fan will look 
at it. 

From a public point of view it’s a cleanly 
played record showing good instrumental 
tone and balance of ensemble, and the fact 
that the effects are obtained in very hackneyed 
manner is not likely to be noticed or detract 
from the interest. 

‘*T love you so much ”’ is a melody number 
to which to a great extent the same remarks 


apply. 





PARLOPHONE, 3s. 
Smith Ballew and his Orchestra. 


I’m in the market for you (from the film 


‘“ High Society Blues ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(R690) 
A well-played and delightfully tuneful 


sweet melody performance featured at 
medium fox-trot tempo with a steady lilting 
dance rhythm. 

The vocal chorus, which is by Smith 
Ballew himself, is one of the outstanding 
features of the record. Smith Ballew is 
excelled as a popular rhythmic vocalist 
probably only by the famous Bing Crosby. 


On the reverse is— 


Sam Lanin’s Famous Players and Singers. 
When I’m looking at you (from the film 
“The Rogue Song ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
—another decidedly well played slow 
fox-trot of a good melody number. The 
arrangement is constructed with plenty of 
orchestral colour; the musicianship is 
first-class. 
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Roof Garden Orchestra. 
For you (from the film “ Captain of the 
Guard ”’) (Amer.). 
Dream Avenue (Amer.). 
(R700) 
Casa Loma Orchestra. 
Dust (from the film “ Children of Pleasure ”) 
(v) (Amer.). 
(R689) 

Sweeping the clouds away (from the film 
** Paramount on Parade ’’) (v) (Amer.} 
Anytime’s the time to fall in love (from the 
film “‘ Paramount on Parade ”’) (v) (Amer.), 
R699) 


Ed Loyd and His Orchestra. 
Put a little salt on the bluebird’s tail (from the 
film ‘‘ Blaze o’ Glory ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
Wrapped in a red, red rose (from the {film 
** Blaze o’ Glory ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(R691) 


Hotel Pennsylvania Music. 
The song of the dawn eu the film “‘ King of 
Jazz *’) (v) (Amer.). 
A bench in the park (from the film “‘ King of 
of Jazz ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(R686) 
Ragamuffin Romeo (from the film “ King of 
Jazz’) (v) (Amer.). 
It happened in Monterey (Waltz) (from the 
film ‘‘ King of Jazz ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(R687 


The woman in the shoe (from the film ‘‘ What 

Price Melody ’’) (Amer.). 

Should I (from the film ‘“ What Price 

Melody ”’) (Amer.). 

(R688) 

All the above are straightforward American 
commercial melody performances. 

There is nothing hot, advanced or 
particularly original about them, and for this 
reason they are unlikely to appeal to those 
who are looking for novelty, or individual 
displays of style and ingenuity or hot 
rhythm ; but for others whose taste is for 
tuneful simplicity of melody decorated with 
the usual display of orchestral colour and 
more orthodox effects they will be found a 
delectable dish. 

The majority show an unusually high 
degree of individual musicianship and 
orchestral polish, very particularly for 
instance those by the Roof Garden Orchestra. 
The precision, tonal quality, virtuosity and 
balance of some of these American recording 
combinations are a joy to hear. 

Naturally, if one had space to take each 
record by itself, there are points to criticise 
and points on which to enthuse, but it is 
rather more a matter of minor subtleties and 
the above general description will, I hope, 
be sufficient for the reader who wants a 
broad idea of the performances. 


R689 is backed with :— 


Carl Webster's Yale Collegians., 
Puttin’ on the Ritz (from the film ‘ Puttin’ 
on the Ritz ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
which is much hotter than any of the others 
and has some bright novelty rhythmic solos, 
but is not a wonderful record of its kind. 





Arthur Rosebery and his Dance Band. 
Moonshine is better than sunshine (v). 

Amy (Vv). 
(R685) 

Neither of these is anything like as good a 
record as I have heard from this band. 
The orchestrations are poor and the band is 
ragged and unsettled. 

The aeroplane effects in “Amy” produce an 
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Another Savoy Opera 


electrically recorded 
H.M.S. PINAFORE 


The artists engaged are those who 
have made their reputations in 
Gilbert and Sullivan and _ the 
records give you a faultless re- 
creation of the performance that 
This is Mrs. Cripps (Little Butter- enthralled and delighted you on 
cup) A Portsmouth Bumboat the night of the opera. 


Woman, as played by Bertha 
Lewis. 
Characters and Sladleiste 


The Rt. Hon. SIR JOSEPH PORTER, K.C.B. 
(First Lord of the Admiralty) 
HENRY A. LYTTON 
CAPTAIN CORCORAN 
(Commanding “ H.M.S. Pinafore ’’) 
GEORGE BAKER 


RALPH RACKSTRAW (Able Seaman) 
CHARLES GOULDING 


DICK DEADEYE (Able Seaman) 
DARRELL FANCOURT 


JOSEPHINE (The Captain’s Daughter) 


ELSIE GRIFFIN 
HEBE (Sir Joseph’s First Cousin) 
NELLIE BRIERCLIFFE 


Mrs. CRIPPS (Little Buttercup) (A_ Portsmouth Bumboat 
















Wenasa) BERTHA LEWIS 
Complete un nine records, 
Nos. D1844-52, 6/6 each, any of Chorus of First Lord’s Sisters, his Cousins, his Aunts, Sailors, 
which may be purchased separately Marines, etc. 
if desired, or complete in Album, 
£2:18:6. Hear these records Conductor... Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT 


at your dealers. 


“His Master's 


Voice’ 





“His Masters Voice” 





‘Lhe Gramophone Co., Ltd., 
London, W.1. 
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atmosphere. They also quite successfully 
blur quite a lot of the work of the band. 

The combination is not a permanent one, 
but got together just for the session. Much 
more time needs to be given to rehearsals. 


REGAL (2s. 6d.). 
Billy Cotton and his Band. 
A bench in the park (from the film “‘ King of 
Jazz”) (v). 
Happy feet (from the film “ King of Jazz ’’) 
(v). 





(MR107) 

Bill Cotton’s Band (see page 96 of our July 
issue) is always interesting if only because of 
its continued endeavours to get out of the 
stereotyped rut of cold commercialism. 

“ A bench in the park ”’ is far and away the 
better of the two records. 

“Happy feet” suffers by an attempt on 
the part of the orchestrator to be too tricky. 
The flow of both melody and rhythm is 
broken up by the introduction of too many 
unnecessary effects and changes of rhythms 
and instruments, just to be clever and having 
little bearing on the plot as a whole. These 
bits and pieces have severely taxed the 
band, which at times seems at a loss to 
know how to string them together and 
produce a connected result. 

“A bench in the park ”’ suffers from none 
of these defects. The full orchestration has 
a nice even flow. Where variation of 
orchestral colour is effected by changes of 
instruments there is always something 
flowing evenly underneath which prevents 
the changes appearing too abrupt, but by no 
means minimises their existence. Altogether 
a pleasing, entertaining slow fox-trot per- 
form ince. 

I seem to recognise Sam Browne as _ the 
vocalist. 


DECCA (2s.). 
The Rhythm Maniacs. 
Here comes Emily Brown (from the film 

‘“ Fox Movietone Follies of 1930’) (v). 
Cheer up and smile (from the film ‘“ Fox 

Movietone Follies of 1930’) (v). 

(F1843) 
High Society Blues (Selection) (from the 

film ‘“* High Society Blues ’’) (v). 

I'm in the market for you (from the film 

“ High Society Blues ”’) (v). 

(F 1826) 
Sing a little theme song (from the film ‘ Hold 

Everything ”’) (v). 

When the little red roses (from the film ‘‘ Hold 

Everything ”’) (v). 

(#1848) 
Yours sincerely (from the film ‘ Spring is 

Here ” (v). 
as you sinners (from the film “ Honey ’’) 

v). 

(F1829) 
Pll be the same (v). 
Tell me over again (Waltz) (v). 
(F1814) 
Memories of Devon (Waltz) (v). 
Song of Swanee (v). 
(F1809) 

All the above are good commercial 
dance records. They are played brightly 
and in style are a good few points in advance 
of the average record of thistype. Obviously 
some good musicians are on the job. The 
thythm certainly has a nice dance urge. 

he band is not a permanent combination 
and, directed by Claude Ivy, pianist to Jack 
Hylton’s” ofiginal band some years ago, 
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meets only for the session. In view of which 
it is surprising how good the ensemble is. 

I have endeavoured to place the records in 
order of merit taking into consideration the 
likely popularity of the tunes and perform- 
ance, though really there is little to choose. 
‘“* Here comes Emily Brown ”’ is easily the 
most stylish performance and best orches- 
trated. 

These records would sound even better if 
there were not a slight tendency to roughness 
and muddiness in the reproduction, which 
could be cleaner. 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.). 

These and the ‘“‘ Radio” records arrived 
at the last minute just as I was going to press 
and I must apologise to readers and the 
manufacturers for a very brief review. 


Lou Gold and His Orchestra. 
A cottage for sale (v) (Amer.). 
(2292) 
When the real thing comes your way (from the 
film “ Illusion ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
2293 

‘A cottage for sale”’ is thoroughly good 
smooth sweet melody performance in slow 
fox-trot tempo. 

Muted trumpet in the first chorus shows 
excellent style in artistic extemporisation 
of melody in which original air is 
completely retained. 

Vocal chorus rather strident. 

‘“ When the real thing comes your way ”’ 
is a like performance in rather faster tempo ; 
good, but perhaps not quite so good. 

Little touches by ‘“‘ sweet’ trombone are 
very effective. 

The harmonised vocal refrain is very tune- 


ful. 





Dixie Marimba Players. 
The white Dove (waltz) (from the film “ 

Rogue Song ”’) (v) (Amer.). 

A very tuneful waltz, in which xylophone, 
marimba, Hawaiian guitar and celeste are 
featured. 

Surely this is the waltz from Lehar’s 
“The Count of Luxembourz ’’? 


The 





Vincent Lopez and His Orchestra. 

A bundle of old love letters (waltz) (from the 
film ‘* What price Melody ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
The woman in a shoe (from the film “*‘ What 
price Melody’) (v) (Amer.). 

2296) 


“The woman in a shoe”’ is taken at fast 
tempo. Itismostly pianosolo with orchestral 
accompaniment. Rather tinkley stuff with 
lots of flowery business and arpeggi. Played 
with very good touch and technique, it is 
tuneful, but means nothing rhythmically 


* and is old-fashioned. 


The waltz is well played, but seems to be 
on the rather dreary side. 


The Clevelanders. — 
Cooking breakfast for the one I love (from the 
film ‘‘ Be Yourself ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
2293 





A straightforward melody fox-trot ren- 
dering. The band’s phrasing is rather old- 
fashioned, but the record is tuneful. Things 
get a little more interesting in the last chorus, 
but nothing startling happens. 


Hollywood Dance Orchestra. 
Song of the dawn (from the film “ King of 
Jazz’) v) (Amer.). oe 





143 


It happened in Monterey (waltz) (from the 
film ‘* King of Jazz’) (v) (Amer.). 
2295 


** Song of the dawn ”’ has little dance urge. 
in its rhythm, but is a pleasing record to 
listen to. 

The rhythm of the waltz is excellent for 
dancing, though it may seem to drag a little 
from the listeners view point; otherwise, 
the record is equally good for dancing or 
hearing. 


EDISON BELL RADIO 8 in. (ls. 3d.). 


Alfredo and His Band. 
Blondy (from the film *‘ Marianne ”’) (Vv). 
Cryin’ for the Carolines (from the film ** Spring 
is Here ’’) (v). 
(1353) 

Well played from a legitimate point of 
view. 

There is a ‘‘ peppiness ”’ about the rhythm 
which gives an effect of brightness, but when 
analysed is found to result from a rather old- 
fashioned “ jazziness’”’ of style. This is the 
worst that can be said—until one comes to 
the vocal chorus in “ Blondy.” That in 
** Cryin’ for the carolines ”’ is better. 

The orchestrations are ambitious and con- 
tain an amount of variety, even if like the 
interpretation they show rather old-fashioned 
ideas. 


_- — 


Harry Hudson’s Melody Men. 
A bench in the park (from the film ** King of 

Jazz ’’) (v). 

Handsome Gigolo (v). 

(1360) 

Radio Melody Boys. 

A little old cottage (V). 
What have I done? (waltz) (v). 

(1354) 

The Blue Jays. 

I’m following you (from the film ** It’s a great 

Life *’) (v). 

By the bend of the river (from the film “ Sym- 

phony in Two Flats ’’) (v). 

(1359) 

All these are house recording combinations 
directed by Harry Hudson, Radio’s recording 
manager. 

The performances are all of the orthodox 
melody type, the orchestrations are full and 
feature mostly the ensemble and few solos, 
Taken all round the records are good, well- 
played examples of the straight forward kind 
of interpretation likely to appeal to the large 
majority of those who purchase these less 
expensive records. 

For my taste the recording shows too much 
resonance. Edison Bell say the public 
likes it so we'll leave it at that. 

Sam Browne sings the vocal refrains in the 
four titles on 1354 and 1359 and is a feature 
of the records. The vocals in 1360 are 
harmonised and good of their kind. 

‘“* Handsome Gigolo ”’ is taken at fast tempo. 
Probably this is to prevent the second chorus, 
which is played at half tempo (i.e., the melody 
spread over double the number of bars), 
sounding too slow. I think it would have 
been better to have omitted the half-time 
chorus and played the whole thing slower. 
The fast tempo is not commensurate with 
the character of the tune. 

“Following you” is conspicuous for 
excellent orchestration after the vocal, but 
poor before it where charleston rhythms 
which break up the flow and are very old 
fashioned are featured. 3 

Hlike the waltz best of all, 
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The Charleston Chasers. 
Sing you sinners (from the film ‘‘ Honey ’’) 

(v) (Amer.). 

(Columbia CB95, 3s.) 

“‘ Sing you sinners’’ is featured in the film 
“Honey” by a group of coloured artists. 
Their advent has practically nothing to do 
with the story into which they are dragged 
on the flimsiest pretext. Still that doesn’t 
matter. The point is they are not only there 
but quite the best part of the picture. If it 
comes your way don’t miss it, if only for this 
number and the dancing and singing of the 
coloured folks. 

The composer of the number was obviously 
inspired by the religious services of the negros 
and the quaint intonation of their preachers. 
The negros conduct all their devotions with a 
rhythmic fervour which those who do not 
understand them might consider sacrilegious, 
and all the rhythms and effects on which 
modern dance music is based come from their 
spirituals, services of worship and plantation 
singing. 

I suppose this statement will be taken by 
some writers in the lay press as an excuse to 
revive their outcry against what they are 
still pleased to defame as “jazz.” They 
will start their moanings about tom-toms in 
the African jungle, and all the other deroga- 
tory statements which have filled their 
columns for years. Well, good luck to them 
if it amuses them. Modern dance music 
has not only existed but progressed as a very 
popular form of musical interpretation in 
spite of them, and is likely to continue to do 
so. 
The fact is that, whereas certain coloured 
savages have been known to beat tom-toms 
in the jungle, the crudeness of the noise they 
make finds no place in either the melodic 
beauty of the negro spirituals or the rhythmic 
allure which the more civilised coloured folk 
infuse into their music to give vent to their 
deeper feelings. 

The outstanding feature of the nature of 
the average negro is simplicity. As a race, 
they have a strong gift of melody and 
rhythm. Add to this asense of humour and 
realise that they never know when or how to 
separate any of these qualities, and you get 
not only a perfect description of their music, 
but the reason for it being what it is. 

The one failing with the negro musician 
is that he can never quite be relied upon not 
to run off the rails and shoot off something 
crudely inartistic for no apparent reason. 
He plays purely by instinct. He will 
extemporise for hours, giving a display in 
which the most melodious and ingenious 
phrases find equal place with those which are 
often little better than a meaningless noise, 
and never knows what is good or bad. It has 
been left to the white man to sort it out and 
retain the best. 

This record of “ Sing you sinners ”’ has all 
that is best of the negro form of musical 
interpretation—its rhythmic urge, the 


humorous embellishment of what is basically 
simple melody and the entertaining innocent 
exuberance of the negro nature—improved, 
but without loss of fundamental character, 
by the more educated outlook of the white 


musician. And remembering always~ that 
this class of music is light entertainment for 
the public and not meant to overtax the 
average intellect, I say without hesitation 
that it is a fine performance, having every 
quality that means anything to those who 
are in sympathy with and understand the 
more advanced forms of the light rhythmic 
interpretation which is the dance music of 
to-day. 

The interpretation, while coming under the 
heading of “hot” music is decidedly less 
involved than many, and the melody more 
closely adhered to. This, added tothe fact that 
it is played at slow tempo as a Blues, makes it 
the more easily understandable to those who 
find difficulty in appreciating all that happens 
in the more elaborate orchestrations played 
at a quick tempo. 

Trombone, trumpet and piano are all 
featured in solos which have real rhythmic 
style and there is a vocal chorus which is a 
clever take-off of the negro preacher. 





Jack Purvis and His Orchestra. 
Down Georgia way (Amer.). 
(Parlophone R698—New Rhythm Style 
Series No. 36, 3s.) 

This is the second record to be issued in 
this country featuring Jack Purvis, the 
latest sensation in American hot trumpet 
players, of whom I gave information on page 
98 of the last issue when reviewing his record 
of “ Mental strain at dawn.” 

The combination is a mixture of white and 
coloured musicians, and I believe I am correct 
in saying that this is the first record to be 
issued in this country where performers 
of the two races have combined. 

The white artistes are Jack Purvis himself 
(trumpet), Frank Froba (piano), Charlie 
Kegley (drums) and Adrian Rollini, the 
famous bass saxophonist; the coloured 
people are the guitar and trombone players 
from Louis Armstrong’s band (I forget their 
names) and Hawkins the saxophonist of 
Fletcher Henderson’s band. 

The number is featured as a Blues, and is 
one of those hot performances which have 
to be heard a number of times before one 
can genuinely appreciate all that has 
happened. 

The composition and orchestration are 
both by Jack Purvis. 

The record opens with a short piano solo 
introduction, which not merely stamps the 
performer as a fine artist, but gives a promise 
of what istocome. A well-known enthusiast 
of dance music once said to me that he only 
wanted to hear the first two bars of a record 
to be able to say whether anything worth 
hearing was likely to be on it. This record 
certainly carries out his opinion. 

The refrain which follows is taken as a solo 
by Purvis, and it is difficult to speak too 
highly of the performance which has some 
excellent original phrases played as only the 
real rhythmic artist could play them. This 
is the sort of performance which those who 
want to learn what style in dance music 
means should study. Saxophone takes the 
next movement, to which the same remarks 
are applicable, to be followed by another 
display of Purvis’ ingenuity and control of 
his instrument. Later, trombone and piano 
are both featured in solos, which will be a joy 
to the enlightened and later still, after a 
short unaccompanied trumpet passage, the 
tempo is doubled-up, the record finishing in 
great style with trumpet lead. 

_ On the reverse is :— 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra, 
Bessie couldn’t help it (v) (Amer.). 
(Parlophone R698—New Rhythm Style 

Series No, 35, 3s.) 

Louis Armstrong, a coloured man, hag 
long been admitted as the King of al] 
rhythmic trumpet players. 

His band consists of some of the best of 
New York’s coloured musicians, prominent 
among whom is the trombone player, who 
shows his undoubted prowess to great 
advantage in this most entertaining and 
highly rhythmical record of a_ bright, 
amusing fox-trot. 

In addition to his trumpet playing which 
is full of novel ideas carried out with a force. 
ful, rhythmical expression, Louis Armstro 
is also responsible for the vocal chorus, 
Here is what the Parlophone people say 
about his singing. I quote it because [ fee] 
it is a better description than any I can give, 
** No one could accuse Louis of being a grand 
opera star, the recognised laws of vocal 
interpretation mean nothing tohim. He just 
abandons himself to whatever natural 
feelings the lyric inspires in him, and his 
whole soul is behind his endeavour to make 
you see it in the same light. At one moment 
he is demanding, at another either delight. 
fully childish with his nonsensical coaxing, 
tragically serious or absurdly skittish. And 
always there is the same amazing sense of 
rhythm in his rendering, always the same 
display of genius at twisting the phrases about 
when he feels, more it seems by instinct 
than any premeditation, that in their original 
form they cannot be made to display the 
exact subtlety of sentiment he wishes to 
convey.” 

I think this describes his trumpet playing 
as well as his singing. 





Miff Mole and his Little Molers. 
Navy Blues (v) (Amer.). 
(Parlophone R701—New Rhythm Style 
Series No. 37, 3s.). 
Lucky little devil (v) (Amer.). 
(Parlophone R702, 3s.). 

This exhilirating hot rendering in quick 
fox-trot tempo of “‘ Navy Blues,” a bright 
and breezy number, is rhythm with a big R 
from its first to its last note. It is a mass of 
cleverly twisted phrases interpreted with 
an unusual perfection of stylish originality. 

Trumpet, trombone, bass saxophone, 
piano and clarinet are all featured in solos, 
and it is difficult to say which is the best. 
Miff Mole displays an amazing technique on 
his trombone and Adrian Rollini does fine 
work on his bass saxophone. 

‘“‘ Lucky little devil”’’ is not such a hot 
performance, but is delightfully stylish, has 
plenty of interesting stuff to listen to, and 
with its lilting rhythm is an all-round 
excellent dance record. 





Frankie Trumbauer and his Orchestra. 
Happy Feet (v) (Amer.). 
(Parlophone R701—New Rhythm Style 
Series No. 38, 3s.). 
I like to do things for you (from the film ‘‘ The 
King of Jazz ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(Parlophone R702, 3s.). 
Frankie Trumbauer is the famous saxo- 
phonist of Paul Whiteman and generally uses 
the pick of Whiteman’s men to form the 
orchestra which records under his name. 
The personnel of both these records, which 
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have consecutive serial numbers and were 
probably recorded at the same session, 
gems to me to be: Andy Secrest, Harry 
Goldfield (trumpets), Bill Rank (trombone), 
Trumbauer, “ Izzy’? Friedman and 
Harold Strickfadden (saxophones and clarinet) 
“Min ’? Liebrook (bass saxophone) Roy 
Bargy (piano). Smith Ballew is the vocalist. 
The record is a fine example of the more 
advanced side of dance music. It has a solid 
swinging dance rhythm, there are all 
sorts of clever ideas in the interesting 
orchestration and the solos are all worthy of 
the well-known players responsible for them. 
“T like to do things for you” is rather 
straighter and sounds even straighter than 
it is as it is played in slow fox-trot tempo. 
It has a good dance rhythm and features 
an excellent hot saxophone movement played 
by Frankie Trumbauer. 





Spike Hughes and his Orchestra. 
Kaula (from the film ‘* The Cabaret Girl ’’). 
Dancing Time (from the film ‘“‘ The Cabaret 

Girl ’’). 

(Decca F1816, 2s.) 
I like to do things for you (from the film ‘“‘ The 

King of Jazz ’’). 

Happy Feet (from the film “ The King of 

Jazz’). 

(Decca F1844, 2s.) 

These are the only English played records 
coming under this hot category. 

The combination consists of :— 

Phillip Buchel, late of the Cambridge 
Nightwatchmen at the Café de Paris (alto 
saxophone) ; Harry Hines, of Joe Kay’s Band 
at Claridge’s Hotel (clarinet and tenor 
saxophone); Norman Payne, of Arthur 
Lally’s Band at the Berkeley Hotel (trumpet); 
Jock Flemming, of Jack Harris’ Band at 
Grosvenor House (trombone); Stanley An- 
drews, late of the Cambridge Nightwatchmen 
and now of Jack Hylton’s Band (violin) ; 
Eddie Carroll, late of the Piccadilly Players 
of the Piccadilly Hotel (piano); Bill Harty, 
of Jack Harris’ Band at Grosvenor House 
(drums) ; and “ Spike ’? Hughes, late of the 
Cambridge Nightwatchmen (string bass’. 

This type of rhythmic music is not only 
far and away the most difficult to produce 
well, calling for a thorough understanding of 
advanced rhythm, creative ability and a high 
standard of musicianship, but it is always 
open to the fiercest criticism from the fans 
if only because it is the one type which 
appeals sufficiently to their imagination 
to make it worth criticising. The straight 
commercial dance band, whether it is good 
or bad of its kind, merely causes them to 
raise their eyebrows in mild _ toleration. 
These hot performances excite them to 
fierce argument. I’m afraid I must confess 
to being one of them. 

My own opinion is that Spike Hughes and 
those assisting him have made a fine effort 
to challenge American supremacy, the more 
commendable because owing to public taste 
our musicians have little chance to practice, 
and less to record this type of dance music. 
In America, there is a much larger field for it. 
Competition is keener and there is more 
scope, not merely to practise it, but to get 
inspiration for development of ideas from 
what the many others are doing. 

Usually this sort of performance is, as I 
have said elsewhere, extemporised. Almost 
every note of these performances is scored 


by Spike Hughes, who shows himself to be 
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a man not only with good musical knowledge, 
but an originality which should carry him far. 

“ Kalua ”’ is featured as a quick fox-trot, 
“Dancing time”’ as a Blues. Practically 
everyone of the instrumentalists is featured 
in “‘ hot” solos, and some ingenious phrases, 
cleverly executed, are performed. 

Of the two I prefer “‘ Dancing time.” 
The tone colour and harmony of the first 
chorus which features the melody played 
sweetly are most appealing. Later there is 
an excellent movement when a delightfully 
stylish clarinet and trombone take turns with 
a modern extemporisation of the melody 
against sustained organ harmony by the 
remaining melody instruments, the whole 
backed by a strong steady Blues rhythm 
by the rhythm section. 

Congrats, everyone, not forgetting Decca 
for their enterprise in recording this sort of 
thing in England, on a fine performance. 

It is a little unfortunate that the same lack 
of cleanliness is apparent in the reproduction 
of these as on the other Decca records 
reviewed on page 143. 

F1844 is not to hand at time of going to 
press, and will be reviewed next month. 





VOCAL 








Lee Morse and her Blue Grass Boys. 
Sweetness (Amer.). 

Sing, you sinners (from the film ‘“* Honey ’’) 

(Amer.). 

(Columbia DB161, 3s.) 
Cooking breakfast for the one I love (from the 
film ‘‘ Be Yourself ’’). 
(Columbia DB147, 3s.) 

The intention of “Sing, you sinners,” 
which is described in the review of the 
same tune by the “Charleston Chasers ” 
on page 144, is delightfully carried out in 
her deep voice by Lee Morse in this Blues 
interpretation of it. 

The record starts off with dead straight 
‘“‘churchy ” organ and gives the impression 
that this is going to be a dopey rhythmless 
performance. It is only to produce at- 
mosphere, and Lee Morse is soon heard with 
the delightful rhythmic strength and lilt of 
the negro pre chers whose style of intonation 
she follows throughout to appropriate, 
Blue orchestral accompaniment. 

In ‘‘ Sweetness,” another blues tempo 
performance, Lee Morse continues to show 
her entertaining negro rhythmic style of 
delivery. Her last chorus is fine. 

Trombone and piano are both featured in 
solos which will appeal strongly to lovers of 
seductive low-down rhythm. 

‘Cooking breakfast for the one I love ”’ 
is again typical of all Lee Morse’s good 
qualities, but perhaps the least entertaining 
of the three. It is in slow fox-trot tempo. 

A cleverly constructed piano solo is featured 


-as the first half of the chorus which the 


orchestra has to itself. 
On the reverse of DB147 is :— 


Ruth Etting (with orchestral 
accompaniment). 
Funny, dear, what love can do. 
(Columbia DB147, 3s.) 

Here’s another seductive rendering in slow 
tempo in which both singer and orchestra 
show a nice rhythmic lilt. The phrases are 
neatly if not ambitiously twisted in the last 
chorus to enhance the rhythm and generally 
give a fair effect of stylishness. 
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Seger Ellis. 
with the Tampa Blue Artistes. 
Should I (from the film ‘‘ What Price 

Melody *’) (Amer.). 

The moon is low (from the film ‘‘ Montana 

Moon ’’) (Amer.). 

(Parlophone R694, 3s.) 
Under a Texas moon (from the film “‘ Under 

a Texas Moon ’’) (Amer.). 

(Parlophone R703, 3s.) 

With delightful quality of voice and 
perfect diction Seger Ellis sings three of these 
sweet melody numbers as soulful rhythmic 
ballads in very slow tempo. Here’s where 
you turn down the lights, shut your eyes, 
and dream your dreams. 

“Should I,” which is brighter, is in 
fox-trot tempo, and has a nice lilting dance 
rhythm in the excellent orchestral accom- 
paniment. 





Annette Hanshaw (with orchestral 
accompaniment). 
Just can’t be bothered with me (Amer.). 
With you (from the film ‘“‘ Puttin’ on the 
Ritz ’*) (Amer.). 
(Parlophone R697, 3s.) 

‘** With you ” is sung as a very slow ultra 
sentimental rhythmic ballad. More lights 
out—and probably you'll be asleep before it’s 
ended. 

The other side is much more fun. Annette 
Hanshaw is developing a rather monoton- 
ously droney quality which somewhat 
obscures the good style she has in her 
singing, but the orchestral accompaniment 
saves the situation with plenty of novelty 
effects and fine slow fox-trot dance rhythm. 





Lou Abelardo (with orchestral 
accompaniment). 
Blue melody. 
Should I? (from the film ‘“ What Price 
Melody ”’). 
(Decca F1827, 2s.) 

Both sung in sentimental crooning style. 
The interpretation is straightforward and 
unoriginal. Tuneful, but uninspiring per- 
formances. 

The orchestral accompaniments are appro- 
priate to the singing. The orchestra has a 
chorus to itself in each record. 





Layton and Johnstone. 
Cryin’ for the Carolines (from the film 

‘“* Spring is Here ’’). 

Have a little faith in me (from the film 

‘‘ Spring is Here ’’). 

(Columbia DB149, 3s.) 
A bench in the park (from the film “‘ King of 

Jazz’). 

It happened in Monterey (Waltz) (from the 
film ‘* King of Jazz ’’). 
(Columbia DB148, 3s.) 

All typical Layton and Johnstone per- 
formances, such as have made them such 
strong public favourites. 

To me this cross between the rhythmic 
negro and English straight ballad styles does 
not appeal: I find it neither one thing nor 
the other, and that these artists do not 
illustrate the most appealing features of 
either style. 

‘* A bench in the park ”’ has a piano solo. 
It is old-fashioned, “* jazzy ” and tinkley: so 
are the piano accompaniments. 

However, if you like Layton and John- 
stone,-these records well certainly please you. 

EpGar JACKSON. 
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THE GRAMOPHONIST’S GUIDE TO FILMS f[« 
,OW sui 
THEME SONG RECORDS 4 
HOLD | 
[The following films are those which are generally released this month or else have been recently shown in London. Where the | Music 
original artists have made records of their songs these are shown in heavy type: otherwise the classification of new and old records | Ruth. | 
nto stages of desirability is done by treble, double and single asterisks. | ane | 
Carpent 
BE YOURSELF United Artists. John Boles, H.M.V. B3467, 3s. vocal.** FOOTLIGHTS AND FOOLS F-N-P. able. ‘ 
(See page 577.) Roof Garden Orch., Parlo. R700, 3s.** Musical drama. Directed by John [§, Brow 
Premier presentation at the Regal, Lon- You, you alone. McCormick. Release date, August 1! th, with so 
don, on July llth, proved highly popular. John Boles, H.M.V. B3467, 3s. vocal.*** Colleen Moore plays with her usual spirit | and cou 
Musical comedy with Fanny Brice, famous and sincerity and shows every facet of her | ing rat! 
American stage star. Plot given in May. talents at one point or another of the story, | {lm of 
Soxas: (Campbell, Connelly and Co.) THE CUCKOOS = Ideal. P In this film she is an American girl whom an _ | admirer 
Cooking breakfast for the one I love Comedy. Directed by Paul Sloane. astute manager has sent to France and SonGs : 
Bernie Cummins’ Orch., H.M.V. B5S11, 3a.* -_Betease date not fixed. hed i Soengn POGk Sader. .e nee of Tar Te, 
Ipana Troubadours Col ( “B72 " 3. a This film has been aptly described in the D’Auray as a Parisian star. (What does pulieoe 
Lee Morse and her Blue Grass Boys Col advance publicity of ita sponsors as "an Fifi Dorsay know about that?). Her wigs Willian: 
DBI47. 3s. vocal.* SS nn: r ging! iggy san iNv tes nest and ao red fone and oe by pi are Wi 
nahau Parla RRKA ¢ ** un dominate y the taughter-raisers, just right, and her singing of the two songs is ‘ 
Annette Hanshow, Parle RGS4, ds; vooal** Wheeler and. Woolsey.” It is full of ex: Sharmingly done, "On the whole thie [4M 
Paro R674, 2. $8 y gers, — soe — a a ice i ag film to see. cs. 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1752, 2s.* mrssnen ne abe pana prea am 4 thie Sones: (Feldman and Co.). = 
Rod Rudy’s Talkie Boys, Broadcast 2572, P d ao ati seein aniitidines ‘4 If I can’t have you. by § ‘ 
7 } comedy pair, who are so rapidly making a Hich Hatters. H.M'V. B5784. 3s.** y Sam 
~ name for themselves. Of the supporting 8 c on The : 
All Star Collegians, Goodson 191, 1s. 9d.** cast, Jobyna Howland and Mitchell Lewis Annette Hanshaw, Perto. RSCG, Ss. voval?. | ie, 
Kicking a hole in the sky. stand -_ as being excellent foils to the Rhythmic Eight, Zono. 5580, 2s. 6d. “acts, 
spane Spowkedeurs, Col. CBt3, Se. @ stars. Colour is introduced unnecessarily Bhyehen Mantacs, Desce £1700, 2s.” There i 
Roof Garden Orch., Parlo. R661, 3s.*** Seandh detest eanidieeeaementitiessies Reni dheniiieedin ane Manhattan Melodymakers, Broadcast 2565. (14, y 
am Dow Zexuets, Coetpen 206, 1s, $4. which should prove highly popular to all ” Rosett 
When a woman loves a man. asides P guy PoP Metropolitan Dance Orch., Goodson 199, deme a 
Ambrose’s Orch., H.M.V. B5813, 3s.** 7, ls. 9d. sano 
Jan Garber’s Orch., Col. CB92, 3s.* Sones: (Chappell and Co.). The Pennsylvanians, Imperial 2268, ls. 6d.* 1 e i 
Annette Hanshaw, Parlo. R654, 3s. Dancing the devil away. Brooklyn Broadcasters, Dominion 258, |'"8 9 
vocal.*** Arden-Ohman and their Orch., H.M.V. ts. 3d SONGS : 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1752, 2s.* B5849, 3s.* You can’t believe my eyes. 7 gh 
I love you so much. High Hatters, H.M.V. B5784, 3s.* High i 
BLAZE 0° GLORY Gawmont. sat ne gy and their Orch., H.M.V. Rhythmic Eight, Zono. 5580, 2s. 6d. a 8) 
War drama. Directed by Renaud Hoff- serine: hor 
man and George J. Crone. Release date, 
August llth. — cia nicititimtaie 10 tad cates FOX MOVIETONE FOLLIES OF 1930 /'ox, | mr 
An emotional drama with a murder trial D Di re 7 . ’ ‘Ed C Musical comedy. Directed by Benjamin hehe t 
in American law courts, and glimpses of R sawveeg ae ak a A race eudicnaes: si Stoloff. Release date, November Sth. C * 
stage scenes in New York, and of the Ameri- ge ; “gy 3 filn ag t lik f El Brendell is unlucky in having such a —. 
can side of the European War. The tense f 7 pe a y ar gig wee! san poor film for his first starring vehicle. He Mick ; 
situations are interspersed with the singing a 2 ne pico pe _ "D, ea Del Ric is as delightful as ever and has good support Ber i 
of sentimental songs or cheerful choruses. een. ‘i is a he mee! - Tt in Marjorie White. But the plot is s0 ~vohe 
Cisetenntsle the story. ie childish ond: o ” » lik fi i a - ‘adit a ao - unnecessary and stupid and the situations oa 
waste of acting ability and money. Oe ee en oe ane so hackneyed that when these two are not ye 
as : good film. Dolores Del Rio's performance visible, there is little to entertain theaverage §,,. | °° 
Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). is genuinely moving and the minor characters film-goer _ a 
Dough-boy’s Lullaby. are all well played. The coast scenes, the f aul § 
Irving Kaufman, Parlo. E6314, 2s. 6d. scene in the church, and the expulsion of the oe ——— es and Co.). Bert M 
vocal.* Arcadians from their village are beyond cer Up and smite. 
Put a little salt on the bluebird’s tail. praise for the director as well as the shete- Hylton’s Orch., H.M.V. B5844, 3s.** 
Wayne King’s Orch., H.M.V. B5818, 3s.* grapher. A memorable film. Payne’s B.B.C. Orch., Col. CB98, 3s.** KING 
Ed Loyd’s Orch., Parlo. R691, 3s.** g (FE ‘3 D d Hunt Bert and Bob, Decca F1811, 2s. vocal. (S 
Wrapped in a red, red rose. oa > wy a diva ane). Doing the Derby. As t 
Wayne King’s Orch., H.M.V. B5818, 3s.* Paul Oliver, HM.V. B220. 3. vocal Hylton’s Orch., H.M.V. B5851.** the co 
‘Charles Lawman, Col. DB124, 3s. vocal.* Ao ‘Gnas s Parlo. R681. 3s. vocal.* Here comes Emily Brown. comple 
Ed Loyd’s Orch., Parlo R691, 3s.** NS SR, Sp Spey es SUNN. Hylton’s Orch., H-M.V. B5850, 30.°° below. 
, , ayne’s B.B.C. Orch., Col. CB98, 3s. was is: 
THE FEATHER United Artists. ° 
CAPTAIN OF THE GUARD Universal. . Bert and Bob, Decca F1811, 2s. vocal. 
: ; Silent drama with musical sequences. Songs 
penne eene F cog trbo 2 pe Directed by Leslie Hiscott. Release date, re 
A spectacular film dealing with two youn Nomar is Briti THE GOLDEN CALF Foz. 
Pies. during the first meniiehatiins of . “ ani ene — a _ Comedy. Directed by Millard Webb. ot 
revolution in France and the birth of “‘ La ie SOO NGG SE VN SEY, il < rer 7 Release date, August 4th. he te 
illaise.” John Boles sings finely as ong a but one that hardly ye Mostly dialogue but with cabaret scenes yto 
the hero and Laura La Plante, although the cee Min Bien de ait aie Aik hon which almost make it into a back-stage By \‘ 
part is hardly typical of her previous work, ir 1 ater raptoc "J paadicd » Th, alae rs comedy. The plot is completely conven- Bill ( 
manages to be charming and fairly convinc- he ~ yet maging ata gree t a th ‘al tional, but the uncritical will find it Rhee h 
ing. The main appeal is the excellent es tec a ae + fil ee ae excellent entertainment. per: yt I 
inging and production. The rest is pure eaepiien  esenair "Dar op ew formances by Sue Carol, Jack Mulhall, § , 
caken. — Red Ros ~~ and Hunter). Marjorie White and particularly Bl Brendel. ‘a 
Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). New Mayfair Dance Orch. H.M.V. B5747, Sones : (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). Layto 
For you. 3s., waltz.** I’m telling the world about you. a 
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ambrose’s,Orch., H.M.V. B5847, 33.** 
You've got to be modernistic. 
New Mayfair Dance Orch., H.M.V. B5819, 


35, *** 


HOLD EVERYTHING Warner. 

Musical comedy. Directed by Roy Del 
Ruth. ‘elease date, December 8th. 

The best part of this stage play turned 
film is the boxing match. And as Georges 
Carpentier is the boxer this is understand- 
able. ‘he rest is Winnie Lightner and Joe 
E. Brown in characteristic roles interspersed 
with songs now familiar to most audiences 
and countless wise-cracks which are becom- 
ing rather tiresome to the English ear. A 
film of very doubtful appeal save to ardent 
admirers of Winnie Lightner. 


Sones: (The Victoria Music Co.). 
Sing a little theme song. 
Ambrose’s Orch., H.M.V. B5854, 3s.*** 
William Dutton, Parlo. E6315, 2s. 6d. vocal.* 
When the little red roses. 
Ambrose’s Orch., H.M.V. B.5854.*** 


IT’S A GREAT LIFE J-M-G. 
Back-stage musical comedy. Directed 
by Sam Wood. Release date, August 25th. 
The story is slight, being only an excuse 
for the famous Duncan sisters to do their 
“acts, which are undoubtedly amusing. 





There is the usual complication of the young 
man wlio marries Vivian and quarrels with 


Rosetta, but after Vivian has been at death’s 


door ail ends happily. There are some 


gorgeous scenes in colour and “ I’m follow- 


ing you’”’ is a big success. 


Sones ; (Francis, Day and Hunter). 
I’m following you. 
High Hatters, H.M.V. B5797, 3s.* 
Paul Specht’s Orch., Col. CB22, 3s.*** 
Florence Oldham, Col. DB110, 3s. vocal. 
Arthur Schutt’s Orch., Parlo. R587, 3s.** 
Ambrose’s Orch., Decca M122, 3s.* 
Blue Jays, Winner 5123, 2s.** 
Astoria Dance Players, Goodson 193, 1s. 9d. 
Cunard Dance Band, Piccadilly 507, 1s. 6d. 
Farrar and Mayer], Decca M124 2s. vocal.** 
Mick and Mack, Sterno 355, ls. 6d. vocal.** 
Bert Maddison’s Orch., Sterno 361, ls. 6d.* 
Bertini’s Band, Broadcast 540, ls. 3d. 
Billy Marlow, Broadcast 561, 1s. 3d. vocal. 
Sailing on a Sunbeam. 
Mick and Mack, Sterno 355, ls. 6d. vocal.** 
Paul Specht’s Orch., Col. CB22, 3s,*** 
Bert Maddison’s Orch., Sterno 361, ls. 6d.* 


KING OF JAZZ Universal. 
(See page 103.) 

As this film can be seen in most parts of 
the country within the next few weeks a 
complete list of records to date is given 
below. The Whiteman record on H.M.V. 
was issued in October, 1927. 


Sones: (Francis, Day and Hunter, Law- 
rence Wright Music Co., and Chappell). 
A bench in the park. 

Ambrose’s Orch., H.M.V. B5842, 3s.*** 

Whiteman’s Band, Col. CB86, 3s.*** 

Layton and Johnstone, Col. DB148, 3s. 
vocal,** 

Hotel Pennsylvania Music, Parlo. R686, 3s.* 

Billy Cotton’s Band, Regal MR107, 2s. 6d.** 

Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1803, 2s.* 
Happy Feet. 

Hylton’s Orch., H.M.V. B5843, 3s.** 
teman’s Band, Col. CB86, 3s.*** 

layton and Johnstone, Col. DB122, 3s. 


vocal. ** 








Frankie Trumbauer’s Orch., Parlo. R701, 
3s. *** 
Billy Cotton’s Band, Regal MR107, 2s. 6d. 
Rhythmic Eight, Zono. 5630, 2s. 6d. 
Spike Hughes’ Orch., Desca F1844, 2s. one- 
step.** 
I like to do things for you. 
Leo Reisman’s Orch., H.M.V. B5848, 3s.* 
Whiteman’s Band, Col. CB87, 3s.*** 
Betty Bolton, Col. DB126, 3s. vocal.** 
Frankie Trumbauer’s Orch., Parlo. R702, 
3s. *** 
Zaidee Jackson, Parlo. R651, 3s.** 
Spike Hughes’ Orch., Desca F1844, 2s. 
It happened in Monterey. 
Hylton’s Orch., H.M.V. B5838, 3s.*** 
John Boles, H.M.V. B3456, 3s. vocal.*** 
Layton and Johnstone, Col. DB148, 3s. 
vocal, ** 
Hotel Pennsylvania Music, Parlo. R687, 3s.** 
Frank Ferera’s Hawaiian Trio, Parlo. E6311, 


2s. 6d.** 

William Dutton, Parlo. E6315, 2s. 6d. 
vocal.* 

Metropolitan Dance Orch., Goodson 214, 
ls. 9d. 


Rod Rudy’s Talkie Boys, Broadcast 2569, 
2s 


Ragamuffin Romeo. 

Hylton’s Orch., H.M.V. B5843, 3s.** 

Hotel Pennsylvania Music, Parlo. R687, 3s.** 
Rhapsody in Blue. 

Whiteman’s Orch., H.M.V. C1395, 4s. 6d.*** 

Jesse Crawford, H.M.V. B3435, 3s. organ.*** 
The Song of the Dawn. 

Hylton’s Orch., H.M.V. B5838, 3s.** 

John Boles, H.M.V. B3456, 3s. vocal.*** 

Whiteman’s Ban}, Col. CB87, 3s.*** 

Hotel Pennsylvania Music, Parlo. R686, 3s.* 

Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1803, 2s.* 

Rod Rudy’s Talkie Boys, Broadcast 2569, 
2s. 

Cosmopolitan Dance Players, Goodson 214, 
Is. 9d. 
Selection. 

New Mayfair Orch., H.M.V. B3479, 3s,** 

Regal Cinema Orch. and Quentin Maclean, 
Col. DX72, 4s. 6d.*** 

Laddie Ray, Broadcast 5172, 2s. piano.*** 


PARAMOUNT ON PARADE Paramount. 

Revue. Directed by David Bennett. 
Release date, March 16th, 1931. 

There is a wealth of stars in this intimate 
revue, but as usual they are thrust into a 
medium to which they are unaccustomed, 
and in most cases are failures. The notable 
exception is Maurice Chevalier, who is 
as excellent as ever. The film is not on the 
same lavish scale as most of the revues seen 
previously and the few spectacular turns are 
the weakest part of a quite pleasant enter- 
tainment with no high lights. 


Sones: (Chappell and Co. and Feldman 
and Co.). 

All I want is just one girl. 

Maurice Chevalier, H.M.V. B3480, 3s. 
vocal. *** 

Any time’s the time to fall in love. 
Charles Rogers, Col. DB162, 3s. vocal.*** 
Casa Loma Orch., Parlo R699, 3s.** 

Sweepin’ the clouds away. 
Maurice Chevalier, H.M.V. 

vocal,*** 

Charles Rogers, Col. DB162, 3s. vocal. 

Columbia Photo Players, Col. CB99, 3s.** 

Casa Loma Orch., Parlo. R699, 3s.** 
Nichavo. 

Dennis King, H.M.V., B3363, 38. vocal.*** 


B3480, 3s. 





THE SACRED FLAME Warner. 

Drama. Directed by Archie L. Mayo. 
Release date, August 25th. 

Those who have seen the stage play of 
Somerset Maughan are not likely to be 
satisfied with this American film of it, and 
those who have not seen the play are likely 
to find the film rather curious. This seems 
to be the sort of stage play that is hardly 
worth filming, because the screen cannot 
add very much to the scope of the stage. 
Pauline Frederick, Conrad Nagel, Lila Lee 
and Dale Fuller are the players. 


Sone: (Feldman and Co.). 
The Sacred Flame. 
James Melton, Regal MR41, 2s. 6d. vocal. 
Norman Blair, Zono. 5618, 2s. 6d. vocal.** 
Cunard Dance Band, Piccadilly 512, ls. 6d. 
waltz. 


SONG 0’ MY HEART Fox. 
(See page 27.) 

After a successful run at the Prince 
Edward Theatre in London this film has 
been transferred to the Polytechnic Theatre 
for a further period. 


Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and Co., 
Keith Prowse and Co. and J. & W. 
Chester). 


A fairy story by the fire. 
John McCormack, H.M.V. DAIILI11, 6s. 
vocal, *** 
I feel you near me. 
John McCormack, H.M.V. 
vocal. *** 
Lilian Davies, H.M.V. B3434, 3s. vocal.*** 
Payne’s B.B.C. Orch., Col. CB85, 3s.jwaltz.** 
Ed. Loyd’s Orch., Parlo. R631, 3s. waltz.* 
Peter Flynn, Decca F1776, 2s. vocal.** 
Terence O’ Brien, Broadcast 5171, 2s. vocal.* 
A pair of blue eyes. 
John McCormack, H.M.V. 
vocal, *** 
Lilian Davies, H.M.V. B3434, 3s. vocal.*** 
Payne’s B.B.C. Orch., Col. CB85, 3s,** 
Loyd’s Orch., Parlo. R630, 3s.** 
Peter Flynn, Decca F1777, 2s. vocal.** 
The Jovial Four, Decca F1785, 2s. vocal.* 
Terence O’Brien, Broadcast 5171 2s. vocal. 
Rose of Tralee. 
Peter Flynn, Decca F1777, 2s. vocal.** 
Song o° my heart. 

Peter Flynn, Decca F1776, 2s. vocal.** 
Astoria Dance Players, Goodson 200, ls. 9d. 
Selection. 
Reginald King’s H.M.V. C1919, 

4s, 6d.** 


SWEETIE Paramount. 

College comedy. Directed by 
Tuttle. Release date, August 11th. 

Another college film, this time with a plot 
that is frankly farcical. A chorus girl who 
isin love with a student has the college left to 
her by an uncle and proceeds to manage it. 
Nancy Carroll and Jack Oakie carry the film 
to a certain measure of success by their 
comedy performances, 


Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
He’s so unusual. 
Aida Sharaf and Harry Jacobson, Winner 
5118, 2s. vocal.** 
My sweeter than sweet. 
Leo Reisman’s Orch., H.M.V. B5758, 3s.** 
Anona Winn, H.M.V. B3342, 3s. vocal.* 
Ipana Troubadours, Col. CB12, 3s.** 
Layton and Johnstone, Col. DB44, 3s. 
vocal.** 
Sweet and Low, Regal MR45, 2s. 6d. vocal.* 
Aida Sharaf and Harry Jacobson, Winner 


5118, 2s. vocal.** 


DAIILI13, 6s, 


DAIIL13, 6s. 


Orch., 


Fran k 
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FILM NOTES 


Films to Note 


Of the films to be shown in the Provinces this month several 
which have theme songs will be found in the ‘‘ Gramophonist’s 
Guide to Films ’—The Feather, The Sacred Flame, Footlights 
and Fools, Sweetie, It’s a Great Life, and Evangeline. The 
most important is Asquith’s A Cottage on Dartmoor, which 

be seen. I saw it with and without the Klangfilm 
synchronized ver- 
sion, and much 
preferred the 
latter. The throat- 
cutting scene was 
@ great mistake ; 
and Norah Baring 
was much better 
in this than in 
subsequent pict- 
ures I have seen, 
partly owing to 
the cameraman. 
Other films to see 
are The Return of 
Sherlock Holmes, 
A Knight in Lon- 
don (silent) and, I 
think, General 
Crack and Evangeline, both of which have passages of great 
beauty and maddening faults. The crowd work in both is 
exceptionally good; but the most brilliant use of crowds 
that I have seen lately was in a French film of the play ‘“ Les 
Nouveux Messieurs,” directed by Jacques Feyder, which was 
called The Temporary Gentleman. This is a silent film, a 
cynical plot of the usual French triangle—a woman, her elderly 
lover and the young man whose career as a labour leader leads 
to some very fine scenes in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Morlay is worth remembering for a very attractive per- 
formance of @& slightly difficult part and both the men are 
splendid character studies. 





EVANGELINE 


Foan of Arc 


All honours to the Plaza for letting us see Carl Dreyer’s 
The Passion of Joan of Arc. It is another French silent film, 
limited to scenes from the trial and death of the Maid. The 
photography, of which about three-quarters is of close-ups of 
intensely interesting faces illustrating the course of the drama, 
was in some ways the most remarkable part of the film, but 
clearly it would be unbearable if this became a fashion in 
camera work. The poignantly moving performance of 
Falconetti as Joan is unforgettable, but quite a section of the 
ordinary Plaza public found the whole film unintelligible and 
uncomfortable. 


All Quiet 


It was interesting to see on consecutive days All Quiet on the 
Western Front as shown normally at the Regal in London and 
as. shown with G.P. Giant Picture Screen Apparatus. The 
demonstration of this perfectly effective device for enlarging 
and reducing the size of pictures at will which is the invention 
of three young men—Messrs. Pilgrim and G. S. and R. G. 
Ha'!l—was most convincing, especially when one is used to 
seeing demonstrations of new gramophones, etc., which seldom 
do justice to the inventor. As for All Quiet I still agree with 
Mr. Atkinson’s feeling that if the Germans had really been 
like that the War would have been over in a very few months. 


Gaby’ 


Wardour Week 


Four interesting mornings in the first week of last month 
were spent at the Regal enjoying the English and German 
talkies that Wardour Films, Ltd., are distributing. On each 
occasion an excellent short German-made English talkie on 4 
“nature *’ subject—the pelican lecturing, the crab and cuttle 
fish fighting, etc.—preceded the big picture and put us in the 
right mood. German 
humour has not the 
suavity and lightness 
of Miss Mary Field’s 
Nature series, nor the 
subtlety of Mr. Robert 
Benchley’s burlesque 
in “The Sex Life of 
the Polyp”’; but it 
will be a great pity if 
any exhibitor fails to 
give his patrons all 
these Ufa shorts. 

The five longer films 
were Colonel Seton 
Hutchinson’s The W 
Plan, Van Druten’s 
Young Woodley, Hein- 
rich Mann’s The Blue 
Angel, Patrick Mac 
Gill’s Suspense and 
The Love Waltz, an 
Ufa __ talkie-operetta. 
The two adaptations 
of stage-plays are less successful than the two adaptations 
of novels. In Young Woodley Frank Lawton repeats his 
astonishingly sensitive performance, and for this alone it was 
worth while to preserve the play for posterity; but the filming 
has coarsened rather than improved the uncomfortable story. 
The fault lies with Thomas Bentley, the director; and Miss 
Madeline Carroll cannot be blamed for having accepted the 
part of Laura Simmons. Failing Miss O’Regan, it should 
have been offered to an actress either of the Edna Best type 
or of the Joan Crawford type. 

Suspense as a film will be enjoyed, especially by women. 
It has all the ingredients of a war-film and all the jokes and 
songs except the side-splitting sight of a comedian in a gas- 
mask; and it is full of mud, blood and shattered nerves. 
But Walter Summers, the director, has failed to convey the 
atmosphere of suspense which dominated the stage perform: 
ance, and has taken little advantage of cinema conditions. It 
is well acted throughout but lacks sincerity. 

We get to closer grips with the Germans who, as in Suspense, 
are busy mining under our trenches in The W Plan, and I shall 
venture to assert that this British International spy drama 
directed by Victor Saville is, taking it all round, the best English 
talkie yet shown: at any rate, the best that I have seen. It 
is so nearly perfect that the scenes in which Miss Mary J errold 
is nearly inaudible, the one short passage (in the mine) where 4 
joke of Gordon Harker’s is lost, might well have been done 
again; and I also think that the opening scene behind the 
German lines where the spy, Colonel Duncan Grant (mag: 
nificently played by Brian Aherne) call; some German soldiers 
to attention for not saluting him, should have been in German 
rather than in English. 

Otherwise, from the very beginning till so near the end that 
is doesn’t matter, I reckon that this is as faultless a production 
of a bilingual thriller as we are likely to see for a long while 
certainly better than anything of the sort (“‘ This Mad World, 





THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
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for instance, even with Kay Johnson, one of Hollywood’s 
most international attractresses) that we have had from 
America. Miss Carroll is perfectly cast as the German girl 
and has never done anything better: and the rest of the 
players are miles better than Hollywood would have found 
for the film. Please make a note of The W Plan. 

The fourth of the series The Blue Angel (which is the name 
of a waterfront dive in a German seaport), must be seen 
because it is Emil Janning’s first talkie, because it introduces 
us to Marlene Dietrich who would turn any man’s head, and 
because it is the first German experiment in making a film in 
English that has been shown to us. Technically it is very 
interesting, and well worth discussing in detail when everyone 
hasseon it. It starts at the Regal on August 2nd. 

The fifth, which was postponed till last week, was The Love 
Waltz, a Viennese operetta in which John Batten was an 
American, Lilian Harvey and George Alexander were Germans, 
and looked it. All was very cheerful and amusing, and 
Alexander as an Archduke took the honours. The improba- 
bilities, including the hearing of festive choruses and bands on 
the ground by the passengers in an aeroplane, were glossed over 
withgreat humour, andthe Ruritanian atmosphere was bracing. 


———— EEE ——— ——EE — — - _ — 


Advance Publicity 


The Nemesis that befell The Phantom of the Opera should be 
a lesson to everyone. Its release was suspended for two years 
because of the stunt of getting Territorials to escort it through 
the streets on its arrival. Now it has been furbished up with 
talking and musical sequences and produced with tremendous 
éclat at the Dominion theatre—the result being a born-old 
mouse. Anyhow, it must have been pure fustian always ; 
but now the melancholy of seeingit is only tempered by joy in 
the Opera Manager’s performance and in Lon Chaney’s sub- 
marine walk. Still, Carl Laemmle will probably force you to 
see it. ' 


The Girl in the Moon 
A splendid successor to Metropolis and The Spy and up to the 


bathos of the last twenty minutes a splendid succession too— 
of legitimate thrills and marvels and humour and good acting. 
Gerda Maurus is not quite so irresistible as in The Spy: but 
all the men and the one boy are keyed up to great performances. 
What a relief a silent film is, especially with the orchestra and 
organ of the New Gallery, where I saw it! 


TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Amy Fohnson 


The arrival of Miss Johnson in this country on August 4th 
will lead to a recrudescence of the ‘‘Amy’”’ song which 
Lawrence Wright produced with such astonishing promptitude 
after the flier’s landing in Australia. This is the topical 
song par excellence, sung and played all over the country and 
already recorded on eleven different makes of records. The 


Miumiature Scores 


The latest Eulenburg miniature scores added to Goodwin 
and Tabb’s list indicate the trend of taste. There is Bach’s 
Concerto in A minor for piano, violin and flute with a note 
by Arnold Schering, and the rest are all of Johann Strauss 
waltzes (Artists’ Life, Tales of the Vienna Woods; Wine, 
Woman and Song, Roses in the South, Voices of Spring, and 





HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


little Radio (1352), in which an atmosphere is created by 
Chris Hall and a crowd, is one of the most successful. 

Another Radio record, that of the United Empire Party 
(1362), was made in the Edison Bell Studio one afternoon 
and played at the headquarters of the party within twenty- 
three hours. 


Following the “ Southern Cross” 


The ‘‘ short wave fan’ is generally considered to be in a 
class apart from the ordinary listener and he often gets ‘‘ tit- 
bits’ of broadcasting. For instance, the average listener 
had to be content with second-hand reports of the Kingsford- 
Smith Atlantic flight, while the short-wave man had the en- 
viable thrill of being in direct contact with the airmen them- 
selves. There is one receiver, however, that covers both long 
and short waves. This is the Philips 2802. The chief of the 
Radio Department of the Dutch Air Lines, using this receiver, 
received signals at full strength throughout the entire flight. 
By means of six tuning coils, wave lengths from 10-2400 
metres are covered, which means that under normal conditions 
almost any station in the world can be received. 


the Kaiser Waltz), with the Overture to Die Fledermaus. 


Each costs 2s. 


Regimental Marches 


The interest of the Columbia records of regimental marches 
made by the National Military Band under Stanford Robinson 
is enhanced by the issue of a leaflet containing most excellent 
notes on the history of the marches compiled by Walter Wood, 
whose broadcasts on the same subject have been so popular. 


Away from Home 


Mr. Oscar Preuss has come back from Dublin with some 
good stories of his adventures in securing new Irish records 
with the Parlophone recording outfit that he installed at Jury’s 
Hotel. But this time he has had none of the difficulties 
which confronted Mr. G. K. Franklin and his assistants with 
a Columbia recording outfit during a fortnight in Zanzibar, 
where most of the musicians were professionals, and in Dar es 
Salaam, where the amateurs predominated. The chief diffi- 
culty, if we may trust the account from the Tanganyika 
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Standard that has reached us, was to persuade the natives to 
enter the ‘‘ recording house ’’ at all; the next was to get them 
to sing or recite; the third to prevent them, when they once 
got started, from smashing the microphone in their enthu- 
siasm. 

After a good training in the handling of artists at home no 
recording expert is to be daunted by the temperaments of 
African natives, singly or in crowds. 


Fibre Needles 


There is no excuse for anyone to remain in ignorance of the 
advantages of fibre needles, seeing that ‘‘ The Book of the 


nine seconds after the L.T. by a dash-pot relay. This ampli. 
fier is accompanied by a desk type twin turntable unit for 
gramophone record reproduction, which incorporates the first. 
stage amplifier in a pedestal cupboard. The whole of the 
equipment is entirely mains driven. 

On.the flying ground, 56 powerful Marconiphone speakers 
were erected, the longest line being about 14 miles from the 
Control Room. In all, some 17 miles of heavy cab)-tyre 
sheathed cable, nearly all of it buried, were used. All micro. 
phone and pick-up circuits came through a fade control, g» 
that the announcements could be given a musical back. 
ground, and a lamp signalling system in conjunction with 
relay-operated switching devices enabled the control eng neers 














Fibre Needle’ by H. B. to fade in or out microphone 
Davey is obtainable from announcements, the R.AF. 
E.M.G. Hand-made Gramo- —" | band or gramophone records a; 
phones, Ltd., price 3d., and desired. 






that Mr. E. M. Ginn offers 
to send a free pamphlet on 
the same subject on request. 


On Road and Sea 

The Imperial van, which 
is designed to broadcast Im- 
perial records and is also 
fitted with a microphone that 
can be used by officials to 
make announcements. at 
flower shows, regattas, sports, 
etc., can be procured on ap- 
plication to Mr, R. L. A. B. 
Morten, Crystalate Gramo- 
phone Company, Ltd., 60-62, 
City Road, E.C.1. For sea- 
side resorts there is the pro- 















Spect of gramophone  pro- 
grammes broadcast from the 
white motor cruiser, fitted 
with Marconiphone radio 
equipment, which bears the 
inscription Craven ‘“‘A” on 
its sides. 
Wright and Weaire 

The advance copy of the 
Wearite wireless component 


brochure for the season 1930- 
31 contains particulars and 





Are you Keeping 
back numbers bound? — 


You can bring or send your copies to us 
and we will have them bound for you 


Hit of the Week 


An American reader sends 
specimens of the ‘‘ Hit of the 


Week ”’ record which is sold 

over there, in much the same 

Way as newspapers, «at 1) 

, cents. It is a 10-in.  dise, 

Prices of thin cardboard or manilla 
BINDING 14/6 with a specially prepared 
post free surface on one side to _ take 
the chosen fox-trot or what- 

INCLUDING CASE ever the hit is. The quality 
& INDEX of reproduction is distinctly 


good, some would think better 


Readers who have than a Goodson record. and 


already remitted there is a run-out rather like 
for Index = 12/- the H.M.V. at the end. I 
BINDING CASE 3/6 it were possible to sell a dise 
of the same quality at the 
aera 2/6 same price on our bookstallsa 
further stage woul! be 


Copies and remit- achieved towards the record 
tance should be sent to of the week’s music 1) the 
form of a record album, whieh 
th rophets foretell. 
The Manager oid ila 
e ° 
10a, — _ A Warning 


Is it necessary to warm 
readers not to allow any caller 











prices of the most of the 
standard Wearite lines, and 
in addition, details of many new and useful components, some 
of which are novel and yet very practical. Messrs. Wright 
and Weaire will send this brochure gratis to any gramophone 
or wireless dealer, on request. 


A Remarkable Installation 

The very latest design in amplifying equipment is exempli- 
fied in the Marconiphone loud-speaker installation used 
at the R.A.F. pageant at Hendon on Saturday, June 27th 
last. In the main amplifier, one MT. 9L transmitting valve, 
operated at a plate potential of 4,500 volts, took the place of 
the 180 or so L.S. 5A valves used last year. The amplifier 


itself is one of the new Type 700—1}k.w. amplifiers specially 
a by the Marconiphone Company, Ltd. for this class of 
work. 

It is entirely enclosed and protected by safety gates, other 
features comprising an overload relay which, on a persistent 
heavy blast, closes down the amplifier entirely, and a push- 
button start, the H.T. being automatically switched on about 








to remove wireless apparatus 
or gramophone’ from the 
house on the pretext that he has been instructed by the 
manufacturers to do so, unless he can produce ample proof 
of his authority and identity? The Marconiphone people 
have reported some cases of this elementary form of fraud. 


Holidays 
The factories are closed down tiJl August 11th, and skeleton 
staffs haunt the vast halls and offices. It is well. 


Our Index 


The Index to Volume Seven of THe GRAMOPHONE is now pub 
lished, price 2s. 6d., and it is possible to bind the cumbrous 
tome that covers gramophone history from June, 1929, 
May, 1930. Again we have to thank Mr. R. W. Brayne for 
compiling this index for our comfort, and several of our contr! 
butors for helping to correct the proofs. No doubt there are still 
mistakes and omissions in them; but the corrections in the 
first proofs were so formidable that the limit of huma 
accuracy seemed to have been reached. To have laboured 
any further would have been pedantic. 
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An Automatic Needle Container 


Many of our readers will, no doubt, have in their possession 
an automatic cigarette box of the type that delivers cigarettes 
one at a time upon depressing the lid. Here is a needle con- 
tainer that works on a similar principle and delivers a gramo- 

phone needle in a_ horizontal 
' position upon depressing the top. 
It isa neat little device designed 
to be let into the motor board 
or in any other convenient 
position on the gramophone. 
The photograph will, perhaps, 
best describe the action of the 
container, which is _ provided 
with a rotating top so that both 
the delivery and refilling aper- 
tures can be closed simultane- 
ously and thus render it unspill- 
able. We ourselves find that, 
providing the magazine is not 
too full, it works admirably. 
Why be a human “‘pin ”’ cushion when for 3s, 9d. your needles 
can be made to present themselves in a respectable way? 
Joseph Lecker is the sole agent in this country. 


The National Book Council 


We shall be glad to forward (on application with a stamped 
envelope) the book lists which we prepared for the National 
Book Council on (a) gramophones (b) wireless. The former 
is oddly meagre in content, but the latter, with a section on 
technical books dealing with radio compiled by Mr. P. Wilson, 
runs to four pages. 

It is a distinction to be invited to sponsor a book list for 
the Council, just as it was a distinction for us to be invited 
to contribute the article on gramophones to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 
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Plainsong 

Many people are now interested in Plainsong and will be 
glad to learn that the Benedictine Monks of Solesmes and 
Beuron Abbeys have both made a number of recordings. 
Each Abbey has, of course, its own traditional way of singing 
the chant. 

The Solesmes records will not be available for some months, 
but those made at Beuron can be obtained by a special order. 
A leaflet gives full particulars. The records published by 
the Victor Company, made by the Pius X choir, College of 
the Sacred Heart (children’s voices and cantor) can also now 
be ordered (7180-1. B. Red Seal.) 

The Bulletin of the Society of St Gregory states that all 
these records may be obtained from Messrs. Imhof. 

Full particulars of this Society, which is holding a Summer 
School at Oxford (August 11-16) may be had from Mr. Donald 
Edison, F.R.C.0., 49, Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, N.W.6. 


H.M.V. Education Department 


Mr. Alec Robertson, A.R.A.M., will take with him the good 
will of many unknown friends as well as that of a host of 
known ones when he leaves H.M.V. for Rome next month. 
It would be hard to name any individual whose enthusiasm 
and almost inspired turns of thought and phrase have done so 
much to bring music to the inner sanctuary of men’s hearts 
through the gramophone; and our earlier readers will not have 
forgotten the reviews that appeared over the initials ‘‘ N.P.”’ 
Charm, sensitiveness and solid musicianship made the work 
of the H.M.V. Education Department as happily conceived 
and carried out as is possible in a commercial world. 

His successor is Mr. W. H. Kerridge, M.A., Mus. Bac., 
F.R.C.0., A.R.C.M., to whom we extend a hearty welcome. 


-thing in the current bulletins. 


The Other Hollywood 


Eugene Goossens, who seems to spend most of his time in 
America nowadays, has written an article for us which makes 
light of the difference between Victor and H.M.V. recordings. 
For the photograph illustrating his description of Hollywood 
Bowl we are indebted to the Musical Courier. 

Original members of the N.G.S. will recollect that he made 
his first record as a pianist for the Society, playing the lovely 
slow movement of his Violin Sonata with André Mangeot. 
These two old friends broadcast the whole sonata on Sunday 
night, July 13th, in the programme which had surely some- 
thing of real distinction in that both Arnold Bax and Victor 
Hely Hutchinson also played the piano parts of their own 
compositions with André Mangeot. 

Goossens is at work on a new violin sonata. 


Buried Treasure 


In the excitement of new issues every month it is hard to 
remember that there are hundreds of records in the general 
catalogues which are still waiting to be added to the record 
collection, and which are very likely more desirable than any. 
We are very fortunate to be 
able to announce a series of articles on ‘‘ Buried Treasure,”’ 
beginning next month and written by Mr. Alex McLachlan, 
who is probably better equipped than almost anyone to re- 
mind readers of superb but neglected records. As a gramo- 
phone enthusiast for the last sixteen years, an experienced 
journalist and reviewer of records, Mr. McLachlan, whose 
‘* Half Devil, Half Tiger,’ written in collaboration with Mr. 
R. J. Fletcher was published by John Murray last year and 
proved a most successful thriller, is another very welcome 
addition to our contributors. 


Not so flat 


The film version of Ivor Novello’s ‘‘ Symphony in Two 
Flats ’’? ought to be well supported by our leading gramophone 
companies. The hero enters his symphony for a £2,000 
competition started by H.M.V. (official note paper, etc.), and 
later in the story a jazz symphony (written by Eric Coates) 
is played by Jack Payne and his B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
who record exclusively for Columbia. It is all excellently 
done and Clifford Heatherly as Wainwright, a music pub- 
lisher, will cause some mirth in Charing Cross Road. [vor 
Novello, with Benita Hume, Cyril Ritchard and Minnie 
Rayner, is well seen and heard, but the piano-recording 
would shock any gramophonist. 


The Chief Announcer, B.B.C. 


Mr. Stuart Hibberd’s voice, presumably one of the dozen 
best known voices in the world, has never been recorded, it 
seems, till the other day when he took part in a descriptive 
record of the Death of Nelson, and in the recording of what 
must be widely desired—one of the famous Sunday evening 
‘“* Epilogues ”’ of the B.B.C. 


The Chain 


How our readers all over the world help their friends by 
spreading good news is well shown by a single instance that 
came to our notice, when a New Zealand reader who got a 
Chromogram model was responsible for the sale of thirteen 


other Chromograms among his friends. Can anyone cap 
this? 


Ted Sommerfield 


Our good wishes go to Mr. Sommerfield who has established 
his own business at Ancaster House, 42, Cranbourn Street, 
opposite the London Pavilion; as an agent for dramatists, 
composers, artists and music publishers; and with the experi- 
ence that he has had with the Parlophone Company and, 
more lately, the Lawrence Wright Music Company, he is well 
equipped for his new enterprise. 
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The Vox Radto-Gramophone 


I expect to be able to give particulars of the A.C. version 
of this equipment next month. The circuit is essentially the 
same as that already published for the battery operated 
model, but, of course, indirectly heated 4-volt valves will be 
used. A_ similar lay-out, with 
the substitution of a double-pole 
switch for the on-and-off rheostat, 
may also be used. But the 
special radio gramophone cabinet, 
with loud-speaker mounted above 
the amplifier and the turn-table, 
will also be described. As I re- 
marked some time ago, we have 
made quite a number of experi- 
ments in cabinet design for a 
radio-gramophone, and apart from 
the massive spinet form of con- 
struction which I am using my- 
self, the particular method 
adopted here seems to be the most 
convenient and attractive; and 
yet the paramount consider- 
ation throughout has been effi- 
ciency from the point of view of 
reproduction. 

For the benefit of those who 
prefer to use the more usual 
form of construction adopted in 
the battery-operated model, I give 
this month two photographs—one 
showing the set in place in a book- 
case-bureau with the batteries 
stored away in one of the lower 
cupboards, and the other showing 
the details of the panel assembly. 

The photograph does not show 
the loud-speaker which is mounted 
in a baffle of the type described 
later in these notes and rests on 
on top of the bureau. In this 
way the somewhat squat appear- 
ance of the latter is avoided. 


Connections of Pick-ups 


to Amplifiers 


It does not seem to be gene- 
rally appreciated that the 
method of connection of a 
pick-up to an amplifier may 
radically affect the whole re- 
sponse. | made some re- 
marks on this in an earlier 
note, but unfortunately gave the impression that working a 
pick-up into a capacitative load necessarily reduces the re- 
sponse to high notes. This is not by any means the case. 
When a pick-up is connected between the grid of a valve 
and grid-bias, the insertion of a condenser in parallel with 
the pick-up may result in an increased high-note output, since 
the capacity of the condenser will tune with the inductance 
of the coil. Of course, exact knowledge of the value of this 
inductance is necessary to obtain the most satisfactory results 








TECHNICAL TALK 


By OUR TECHNICAL ADVISER 


by this method, and it would be a boon if pick-up manufac. 
turers would supply a curve of inductance with their pick. 
ups. I say a curve of inductance because as a rule the in. 
ductance of a pick-up decreases with increase of frequency, 
At 5,000 cycles it may be only half as big as at 1,000 cycles, 
This is a nuisance in one way, since it results in a lower out 
put of high notes, and this has to 
be made good by mechanical 
resonance or other means. Here, 
I am suggesting making it good 
by electrical resonance which has 
not the same ill effects as regards 
record-wear and from this point 
of view the decreasing inductance 
is of some advantage since it en- 
sures that the resonance is not 
sharply tuned. 

Accompanying the decrease of 
inductance of a pick-up there is 
also a marked increase in_ the 
resistance. Thus, a pick-up with 
a D.C. resistance of only 1,500 
ohms may have a H.F. resistance 
of 5,000 ohms at 1,000 cycles and 
as much as 25,000 ohms at 5,000 
cycles. It might therefore be 
thought that increased output to 
high notes could be obtained by 
connecting a resistance of say 
25,000 to 30,000 ohms across 
the pick-up so as to match the 
impedances. In practice, how. 
ever, the thing does not work out 
in that way. Such a low resist 
ance invariably reduces high notes 
and is usually the most satisfae 
tory method of making such a re 
duction since it gives a gradual 
decrease and not a sudden cut-off. 
To preserve high notes unimpaired 
and yet to have a volume con- 
trol connected directly across the 
pick-up requires a high resistance 
unit compared with the pick-up 

impedance. With ai  ‘** 2,000 

ohm ’’ pick-up a value of half 

a megohm for the _potentio- 

meter is little enough. 

[ will return to this _ sub 
ject next month by which time 

[ hope to be in a position to 

describe a form of tone-control 

which can be made up at low 
cost using standard compo?- 
ents. Some of the Varley 
components appear to be eminently suitable for the purpose. 

I have been conducting some experiments lately with the new 
Varley pick-up which is just about to be placed on the market. 
In external appearance it is much the same as the existing 
model except that the needle screw has been abolished, and the 
needle is now held in position magnetically. The response curve 
I took shows that the high note response has been greatly 
strengthened, while the mean output is about .5 of a volt. 
But full details will be published later. 
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A Novel Loud-Speaker Baffle 


I want to introduce readers to what I think is a new form 
of loud-speaker baffle. A picture and a diagram of this are 
reproduced below. Where to put the loud-speaker is 
always a puzzle in connection with a first-class electrical out- 
¢t. The ordinary flat bafflle is ugly and not always effective : 
it is quite easy to get a marked baffile resonance which, while 
not so disturbing as the box-resonance associated with moving- 
coil speakers in small cabinets, is certainly best avoided or 
reduced. The best method of all, of course, is to mount the 
speaker in a hole in the wall between two rooms. That is 
the plan I myself adopted when I first installed a moving coil 
speaker in my home. Then after a while I wanted another 
one in my dining-room, and my courage failed me; to suggest 
to my wife that I might knock a hole in the wall of her newly 
decorated dining-room was really more than even [ dare do. 
So I drew out a design similar to but larger than the one 
here illustrated, and got Mr. Ginn, before he left his old firm, 
tomake it up, for me. It was, and is, a distinct success, and 
the loud speaker in its tower now rests firmly on top of 
my sideboard. Since then, E.M.G. Gramophones have made 
several of the smaller size for different members of the staff, 
and, ii anything, these smaller ones have been even more suc- 
cessful acoustically, just a: th: y are more convenient and 
attractive in appearance, than my larger one. In fact, I 


propose now to cut down my own as soon as I get time. 
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I don’t know what the special virtue of this form of 
cabinet-baffle is; possibly the sloping of the sides makes them 
more or less orthogonal to the wave-fronts from the back of 
the cone. Certainly there is less actual baffle vibration with 
this form of design than with any other I have come across. 
The back, of course, should be left open, or covered with an 
open-work gauze, and there should be a distance of at least 
two inches between the sloping sides and the wall behind. 
It does not seem to matter very much whether the top is 
closed in or not; possibly that is because when I have been 
listening to the effects the baffle has been mounted on top of 
a piece of furniture and therefore not far from the ceiling. 

Alternative dimensions are given in the caption to the 
These have been chosen largely from consider- 
ations of appearance, but we have satisfied ourselves that 
there are no untoward effects acoustically. One of these 
baffles has been in use with the Vox Radio-Gramophone for 
the past six months with an Epoch permanent-magnet 
speaker and has given every satisfaction (and incidentally 
sold a few speakers to interested visitors!); another has been 
used by a colleague of mine with a Marconiphone type 47 re- 
receiver and a Baker 1930 S.P. speaker with similar success; 
the latest model was used the other day by the Expert Com- 
mittee when testing the new Ferranti permanent-magnet 


moving-coil speaker, and there was no question that the repro- 
duction was distinctly better in those conditions than when 
we had the speaker behind a very large plain baffle-board. 





A=20, 22, 24 inches. B=16, 18, 20 inches. C=10 to 12 inches. 
D=To suit speaker centre X==—120 to 135 degrees. 


Reports, etc., Held Over 


Mention of the Ferranti speaker reminds me of the busy 
time the Committee have been having lately. Reports are 
awaiting publication on the Burndept and Electramonic pick- 
ups, the ‘‘ Dual’’ A.C. electric motor, the Whitfield- 
Holland Electrical Reproducer (new model) and the Burndept 
Radio-gramophone, as well as a number of loud-speakers, in- 
cluding the new Electrogram, the H.M.V., the R.I., and the 
two Ferranti models. 


The “ Expert’? Gramophone 


Then, too, there is Mr. Ginn’s latest gramophone. The 
Committee heard the first model a month ago and were quite 
put out of sympathy with electrical reproducers for a while. 
As one of the acoustically die-hard members put it: ‘‘Even the 
ranks of Tuscany could searce forbear to cheer.’”?’ At Mr. 
Ginn’s (I nearly said Horatius’) own request they are defer- 
ring a full-dress report until further samples of the same 
model are available and full experience has been gained in 
tuning it up to concert pitch. By the time these words are 
in print that should be the case. In the meantime, there 
can be little doubt that the Committee’s considered verdict 
will be one of unqualified approval. Mr. Ginn makes me 
eat some of my past words; but as he has paid me the compli- 
ment of incorporating in this marvel of his a number of sug- 
gestions I made to him a year or more ago, I must confess that 
I do not expect to suffer from indigestion. P. WILson, 


FOR 
ELECTRIC REPRODUCTION 


USE A LIMIT Adjustable Length 


Tracking Angle 

Spring Tension 
@08 ice, 2 
f he 








Continental and Bayonet Fittings. 
Showing Pick-up Attached. 


PICK-UP ARM 15/6 EACH. 


Obtainable through all Factors and Dealers, or write :— 
LIMIT RADIO LIMITED, ALBION ST., LONDON, N.1 
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FERRANTI 3-STAGE RECEIVER 


(Type 31, with 6-Watt Power Valve. 


Our Expert Committee’s Report 


There is a dignified restraint in the lines of the cabinet work 
enclosing this receiver which is very pleasing. After all, 
there is no excuse for a modern radio set to masquerade as 
anything else, still less for it to look complicated externally 
and this instrument is an excellent example of present-day 
design. It is so obviously what it is and yet so unobtrusive 
that it would fit in with and grace the furnishings of any 
home. 

The particular model we have had under test is finished in 
highly polished walnut with quartered front panel and the neat 
control knobs are of brown material to harmonise, while the 
tuning condenser scales are only visible through small 
escutcheoned openings. They are easily readable, however, 
as the faces of the scales are bevelled, printed in black on a 
white background and illuminated from the inside by small 
bulbs when the set is switched on. These incidentally act as 





a useful reminder that current is being used if the set should 
be left on with aerial disconnected. 

The total consumption from the mains is, by the way, very 
small, being less than that taken by an ordinary 30 watt lamp. 

While not, perhaps, the smallest 3 valve A.C. set on the 
market it is remarkably compact, being only about 16 ins. x 
12 ins. x 9 ins., and on inspecting the interior it appears 
really rather astonishing that so much can be packed away in 
the space available. Full use has been made of an interior 
metal chassis, much of which is spot welded together, with 
bakelised fibre insulation panels and mountings for com- 
ponents and valves. In addition to the usual screening 
partition for the H.F. valve a practically complete circular 
screen is fitted round the detector valve. 

[t is a debatable question whether, from the purely tech- 
nical point of view, it is better to have the components close 
together with short leads and sufficient screening or to space 
them well apart with less necessity for screening but with 
longer leads, but it is quite certain that there is a public 
demand for a small, neat powerful outfit such as this. 

The circuit is on more or less conventional lines the screened 
grid H.F. valve, an M.S.4, being transformer coupled to the 
detector an M.H.L.4, which in turn is coupled to the output 
valve, a P.625 Osram, by a modified A.F.6 (7 to 1 ratio) L.F. 
transformer. The first two valves are, of course, indirectly 
heated, while the filament of the last is fed with raw A.C. A 
U.9 Osram rectifier valve provides the H.T. current and a 


Price £28) 


small Westinghouse rectifier is fitted for grid bias supply. It 
is interesting to note that the anode feed and voltage dropping 
resistances are of the small moulded type now available from 
Messrs. Ferranti. The mains transformer is tapped for 200 
220, or 240 volts input and the output transformer has two 
ratios, 1 to 1 and 1 to 15, the latter being suitable for low re 
sistance speakers such as the Ferranti moving coil type, the 
first being for high resistance speakers. 

The tuning coils are wound in slots on high-ribbed formers, 
magnetic reaction being provided by a very small coil on 4 
rotatable bobbin, controlled by a flexible shaft from the knob 
marked ‘‘ Range.’”’ When the knob pointer is vertical re. 
action is at zero, when turned to the left reverse reaction is ob 
tained and to the right the full reaction is avail. 
able, being very smooth in _ application. The knob 
marked ‘‘ Volume ’”’ controls a small air dielectric variable 
condenser which incidentally short circuits when turned full 
in. This being in series with the aerial lead gives 2 pro- 
gressively selective effect as the capacity is reduced together 
with a reduction in volume so that, as usual, there is a compro. 
mise to be effected between selectivity and power. At % 
miles distant (South) the two Brookman’s Park transmissions 
came in with enough power to load the output valve fully 
with the reaction at zero and the Volume condenser vanes all 
out, so that there would appear to be a considerable reserve of 
‘‘volume.”’ This was with a fairly good outside aerial and 
for most purposes an indoor aerial would be amply sufficient. 
Some score or so of Continental stations were obtained at really 
good loud speaker strength using the outside aerial, scveral 
of these with zero reaction and the volume control half in, 
but to separate more distant stations from the more powerful 
home transmissions when near in wavelength requires some 
judicious wangling of the controls. By the way, a simple 
push pull switch effects the change from high to low wave 
bands. 

For those who live nearer than 20 miles or so of 
a (Regional Station a special Rejector Unit is avail- 
able from Messrs. Ferranti, but judging by the results 
obtained without this unit the makers have in _ this 
receiver struck a very fair balance between the requirements 
of sensitivity and selectivity while not forgetting the question 
of tone. This latter quality was tested with the Ferranti 
moving coil speaker and two others. With their own speaker 
the result was, as might be expected, most pleasing to the 
majority of those who heard it, the only adverse criticism 
being that after comparing the results with the same speaker 
on another set, using, of course, an output transformer of the 
proper ratio, the Ferranti set was not so ‘‘brilliant,’’ a certain f 
toning down of the higher musical frequencies being apparent. 
We hear much these days of ‘‘ high note loss,’’ but we must 
admit that retention of as much as possible of the upper fre 
quencies entails, as a rule, the accompanying evil of the higher 
pitched heterodyne whistles now so common. It may be cor- 
sidered by many worth while to sacrifice a little of the full 
effect of the highest notes to avoid this distressing background. 
Mains hum is very small even with a moving coil speaker in 
use, and is not apparent when a station is tuned in. 

A 3 pin plug is provided for use with a pick-up and this 
should be removed when the set is used for radio reception. 
An external volume control should be used with the majority 
of pick-ups or overloading would be present. 

Aerial and earth connections are also made by plugs fitting 
into spring sockets and the removal of the back of the re 
ceiver breaks contact at both poles of the mains supply while 
fuses are also fitted so that in every respect the safety of the 
user is assured. 
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Conceived by an Idealhst 








All essential features covered by Pro. Patents 





Built for you personally 


Possessing a greater Dynamic range, a wider frequency 
response, a more even distribution of power, and a more forward 
open tone, than any other gramophone, acoustic or electric, ever 
offered to the critical public. 

You can order this model confident of the fact that while 
Records are manufactured in their present form 


It will never be Superseded 


Experience the Exhilaration of a new Enthusiasm! 


Come and hear the new model, bring your own test 
Records if you so desire, and hear all the recording that 1s 


on them for the first time. 

Two forms of Cabinets are being made, both having 
exactly similar acoustic systems and therefore giving exactly 
similar results. 


Pedestal Model Table Model 
Oak - £37 -I0-0O Oak - £32 -I0-0 


Mahogany {£40-0-0 Mahogany £35-0-0 


Walnut - £42-I0-0 Walnut - £37-I0-0 


As each model is entirely hand-made and tuned exactly 
to ‘your own requirements, all orders must be executed 1n rotation. 


Have you placed your order for an “Expert »? Sound 
Box? You will never realise the full capabilities of ‘your 
machine until you have an “‘ Expert ”? specially tuned for it. 


Fibre, Steel, or Burmese Colour 35!- and 65!- 


The “Expert”? Fibre Needle is the original and the 
best. Do not accept inferior imitations. 


Large White 2!6 per 100. Special Treated 2!- per 50 


55, Rathbone Place 


Oxford Street, W.1 
Telephone: Museum 7307 


The “ Last Word” ble Gwe * Expert ” Senior 


~ The Ultimate Evolution of the Acoustic Gramophone 
Tuned by a Musician 
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CHROMOGRAM 


‘¢ The Stradivarius of Gramophones.”’ 


‘‘T WAS AMAZED ’’—Compton Mackenzie 


This month we illustrate Model 22 at 18 guineas 
which secured the approval of the Expert Committee 
of ‘* The Gramophone,’’ an extract from which we 
append herewith. 


‘‘Never before has a gramophone been scientifically 
designed to reproduce the wonderfully tonal beaity of the 
new electrically recorded records. The CHROMOGRAM 
is the very first. The result is astonishing. Hidden 
qua’ities in the new records, unknown to 75 per cent. of 
gramophone listeners, are heard for the first time.” 


Send for 1930 Technical Brochure and Catalogue of 
these wonderful instruments. 





j 
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CHROMOGRAM 














Model 22 Figured Mahogany. 
9 Models from 12 to 35 guineas. 


When desired Deferred Terms can be; arranged 
to suit the convenience of purchasers. 


Wherever possible we can submit the CHROMOGRAM 
on approval before purchase, 


The new ‘‘Chromogram”’ Needle is a wonderful pro- 
duct for the preservation of your records and to avoid 
needle scratch. 


Each Needle plays 10 Records. 
9d. per Box of 100 post free. 


MICRO-PEROPHONE & CHROMOGRAM, LTD., 


76-8, City Road, London, E.C.1. 
Makers of Quality Gramophones. 





‘*The Stradivarius 
of Gramophones.”’ 
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Unless you use good 
needles, you run the 
risk of spoiling ex- 


pensive records. Use 





GRAMOPHONE 


NEEDLES 


and your records will be safe. 
They are made right, of the right 
material, and they give wonder- 
ful results : indeed, the first time 
you try them you will be amazed 
at the purity of your gramophone 
music, and the fidelity of the 
reproduction. 


BUY A BOX TO-DAY 
Obtainable from all Music 


Dealers and Stores everywhere 





Manufactured by: 







J.STEAD & Co.Lrp. 


MANOR WORKS - SHEFFIELD. 
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SPECIFICATION 
Direct current resistance 200 ohms. 
Inductance at 1,000 cycles, 1 Henry. 
Effective resistance at 1,009 cycles, 
6,000 ohms. 
Impedance at 1,000 cycles, 9,000 ohms. 
The average generated mean voltage is 
0°6 volts. 


Maintaining the balance 
of perfect tone . .. . 


THE IMPROVED VARLEY PICK-UP 











Ti IS new and improved Varley 
Pick-Up accommodates itself to your 
gramophone records. It makes the 
most of the really high notes, giving 
them volume without losing anything 
of their purity. And lower down the 
scale, where balance of tone and volume 
is more even, tone is not heightened 
nor volume diminished. The mighty 





Price 37/6 








Advertisement of Oliver Pell. Control Lid., Kingsway House, 103, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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volume of the deep bass is rendered 
faithfully, accurately, yet where volume 
ives way to distortion, the Varley Pick- 
p does not reproduce. The Varley 
Pick-Up has a new needle clutch with- 
out screws of any kind. You simply 
thrust the needle well in, and it is 
automatically gripped. Connections are 
made at the back of the Pick-Up. 


Telephone: Holborn 5303 
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- dscriminahing 
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_wWITH ORDER ‘) 


Tuneo MELTROPE” for smaller copacily machines” rerepacnnd 
Scmi-Permaneni yp LLL. 
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ISI MANOR ST., CLAPHAM, LONDON ,SW4. 


Note:_““CONNOISSEUR” matches RE-ENTRANTS; “EXPERT”; ° 
“F.M.G. MARK X”; WILSON HORN MODELS ; COLUMBIA 
LARGEST MODEL, and Instruments of ‘similar full capacity. 


A CALL WILL REPAY YOU. (Tube—Clapham Common) 
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THE 


GOLDEN PYRAMID 


DELIVERS ONE NEEDLE AT A TIME 


“THE ARISTOCRAT OF 
GRAMOPHONE 


NEEQLES” 


No Sharp Lids. 
No Spilling: 
Four Tones. 
No Rust. 
©)® 
PER PYRAMID 
200 NEEDLES 
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THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD. ARGOSY WORKS, REDDITCH, ENG. 
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The praise of others... 


“Let us say at once that this 
is the best commercial radio- 
one we have yet heard. 

e have no doubt whatever about 
that, whether it is judged on the 
basis of performance conveni- 
ence or value for money.” 


In these words the Expert Com- 
mittee of this paper voice their 
opinion of the Columbia Radio 





Columbia 


Graphophone. (Model 302). 


Thus they Ley the outstanding 
design. A 

control—tuning dial marke 
wavelengths—and reputation—it 
is a Columbia instrument, built 
to uphold a tradition of long 
and constant service. Truly the 
supreme instrument—go, hear its 
perfections. 





Radio-Graphophone 


(Model 302) 
All-Electric A.C. or D.C. 


Priced at 80 gns. in Oak, 90 
gns. in Mahogany and 95 gns. 


in Walnut. 


Information will be willingly 
supplied and a demonstration 





nos mu arranged on writing to: 
THE COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., LID., 102, CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON, E.C.1 
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A NEW SERIES OF REPORTS 
(Continued from Vol. VIII., p. 110) 


The Olympic Radio-Gramophone de Luxe 


This is one of the very few commercial radio-gramophones 
the component parts of which can be purchased separately 
and the whole built up at home in any suitable existing cabinet, 
or in a cabinet of the user’s own design. 

As « complete instrument it costs 90 guineas, and of course, 
the price of the complete set of parts will vary according to the 
price of the accessories, such as the motor, pick-up, loud- 
speaker and cabinet. The component parts of the amplifier 
cost £11 and the mains eliminator components“ cost £7 15s. 
The ‘heart ” of the equipment is the C.A.C. three-stage 
coupling unit. This is a patented device which is claimed to 
eliminate the deficiencies of both transformer and resistance 
capacity coupling. When the instrument is used as a gramo- 





phone the detector is automatically converted into an amplifier, 
80 that in all, four valves are used for amplifying the vibrations 
picked up from the record. As a radio receiver the circuit 


| Consists of one screened-grid H.F. stage, grid-leak detector, 


two L.F. stages and an output stage. The valves used in these 
respective positions are, one AC/SG., one AC/HL, two AC/P’s 
and an AC/P1. 

The eliminator supplies about 200 volts to the plate of the 
last valve, appropriate voltages to the preceding valves and 
filament current to all the valves. Dry batteries supply the 
necessary grid-bias. The model heard incorporated a Mag- 


| navox loud-speaker and a Truvox pick-up. On the wireless 
| side the demonstration was, as usual, marred by the close 





Proximity of noisy electrical machinery radiating intermittent 
sparks galore. However, with the gramophone amplifier we 
were not troubled -by these ‘“‘ gate-crashers.”” A variety of 
records were played all of which were well reproduced with 





surprising cleanness; the higher frequencies were decidedly in 
evidence. The bass is not boomy, but one just misses the 
punch and grip that is usually associated with an amplifier 
which incorporates a transformer-coupled stage. The maximum 
volume obtaimable on both radio and gramophone is sufficient 
to load the output valve to its limit. 

Complete lay-out and wiring diagrams of both the amplifier 
and eliminator are available on request from Messrs. Gramo- 
Radio Amplifiers, Ltd., la, New London Street, London, E.C.3. 


The Farrand Loud Speaker. Price {£3 12s. 6d. 
Se ee 2 ee ee 

With the majority of moving-iron speakers one usually 
associates a quality of reproduction that is deficient in bass 
and is nasal as compared with an efficient moving-coil instru- 
ment. ‘To the more impecunious of us the price of the latter 
is still at a prohibitive level, so that the production of a 
moving-iron speaker—at a reasonable price—which gives a 
relatively good bass response and an efficient treble, is a step 
in the right direction. 

Heard at the showrooms of E.M.G. Hand-Made Gramophones, 
and in direct comparison with the new Electrogram moving- 
coil speaker, the Farrand put up an astonishingly good per- 
formance. Of course, the Electrogram came out better on 
every count. The Farrand certainly gives a good bass response, 
much more than most moving-iron speakers, and its range 





extends well into the treble. It does not, however, possess 
the cleanness of tone of the Electrogram. 

The armature is in the form of two pieces of soft iron, 
connected by non-magnetic rods, which move along the 
gaps between the poles of two permanent magnets. The 
change of flux is brought about by the overlapping areas 
between the soft iron armatures and the magnet poles. The 
lateral distance between the armature and the poles remains 
constant and thus there is no danger, even with large amplitudes 
of vibration,of the armature freezing to the poles. There is 
also provision for placing the windings of the speaker in series 
or in parallel. Thus, if the output stage of the set utilises a 
valve with an impedance below 3,000 ohms, the links provided 
are arranged so that the windings are in parallel. If on the 
other hand, the valve impedance is above 3,000 ohms the 
windings are arranged in series. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the Farrand gives a quality 
of reproduction hitherto unattained in any moving-iron 
speaker. It is not so good in the treble region as the better 
samples of the Lion speakers, but the lower register is certainly 
more effectively dealt with. 
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The Igranic Neutrosonic De Luxe Radio-Gramophone 


This is essentially an instrument for the connoisseur. To 
the radio enthusiast whose aim is to have at his command all 
European stations and even America under favourable con- 
ditions, it should make a special appeal. Apart from its very 
efficient radio side it is capable of reproducing gramophone 
records with tremendous power and with good quality. The 
determining factor as regards both power and quality is, of 
course, the type of power unit incorporated. The Igranic Co. 
make a range of power amplifiers, from 15 to 30 watts output, 
any{of which can be connected to the output from the neutro- 
sonic circuit, according to the customer’s choice. The 
instrument is thus very flexible from the power point of view. 
There is no need to give full details of the complicated circuit— 
that would take up far too much space—but assuming the 
power stage gives an approximate undistorted output of 
20 watts, that is, two B.12 valves in parallel, the total number 





ofiivalves in the whole of the circuit—excluding mains rectifiers 
—would be nine. Five of these are used in the H.F. oscillator 
and intermediate stages, the other two valves being in the 
detector and low-frequency stages. 

The total number of controls, including jacks, on the main 
and auxiliary panels is sixteen, but in spite of this seemingly 
complex array very little practice in the art of tuning the radio 
set is needed to make even a novice proficient. The change 
over from radio to gramophone is accomplished by the insertion 
of a small plug into the appropriate jack. Thereafter one 
only needs to adjust the volume by the control provided. It 
will thus be seen that the gramophone side of the instrument 
presents no more difficulties than the operation of the ordinary 
radio-gramophone. 

The new Igranic Phono-motor, pick-up and moving-coil 
loud-speaker are incorporated in the latest models ; previously 
the loud-speaker was a Magnavox. Judging by its external 
appearance and performance during the short demonstration, 
the new Phono-motor seems to be a good mechanical and 
efficient job. 

As is usual with all super-heterodyne, supersonic and 
neutrosonic circuits, the receiver does not require an external 





aerial. A frame aerial is fitted to one of the cabinet sides and 
swings out on extended hinges, so that it is possible to mov. 
the aerial backwards or forwards, or rotate it round on its 
own axis. The cabinet itself is a beautiful piece of workman. 
ship and is of a convenient design; note the writing tabk 
formed when the lid which covers the recessed panels jg 
lowered. The price, of course, varies with the type of powe; 
amplifier incorporated, but the standard models, with five 
watts amplifier, costs {114 10s. in oak, and {117 10s, in 
Mahogany. 


The Umiversal Screened Five. A.C. Model 


This Burndept receiver is one that should make a wide appeal! 
to radio and gramophone enthusiasts alike. As a wireless 
set the quality of the reception will depend, of course, on the 
particular loud-speaker used, and as a gramophone amplifier 
quality of reproduction is governed both by the pick-up used, 
and the loud-speaker. For example, if a cheap cone-speaker 
is used as the reproduction medium, then reproduction will 
be no better than with a small two or three valve set, 
Moreover, the speaker would be hopelessly overloade:| long 
before the maximum volume setting was reached. luring 
the short showroom demonstration the receiver was tried out 
on radio and gramophone records through the medium of a 
moving-coil speaker. In both cases quality was excellent. 
The tuning on the radio side is sufficiently sharp to ensure the 
Regional transmissions being received quite clear of one an other, 
and under normal conditions there should be no difliculty 





in tuning in Continental broadcasts. A point to notice is, that 
the receiver operates on wavelengths from as low as 16 metres 
up to 2,000 metres. The actual wavebands covered ar 
16-38, 210-560, and 850—2,000. 

Screened grid amplification is employed in the H.F. stage 
a Mullard 8.4V. being used. In the detector and first Lf. 
stages Mullard 354V. valves are used, and the output stage 
employs two Mazda P.625A valves arranged in push-pull. 
The output from these is passed through a Ferranti push-pull 
output transformer giving step-down ratios of either 1:5:: 
or 25:1, so that relatively high or low impedance speaker 
can be used. 

A Philips 506 full-wave rectifying valve is used in the 
mains unit which supplies about 40 milliamps at 200 volts 
to the output stage, and sufficient current to the preceding 
valves. Grid bias is obtained from a Westinghouse metal 
rectifier. 

A moving-coil milliameter, which is connected in the anode 
circuit of the output stage, is fitted to the panel, and enables 
the user tosee any distortion or overloading of the valves befor 
it is really heard. The controls on the panel are two two-speel 
tuning dials, reaction and volume controls, and a switel 
which serves the dual purpose of wave change and the change 
over from radio to gramophone. When the set is switched over 
to gramophone the detector is automatically converted inte 
an amplifying valve and is also automatically biased to sult 
The only other panel fitment is a small ruby pilot light whieh 
indicates when the receiver is on. The price of this efficient 
nstrument, including valves, is 39 guineas. 
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The Bel-Canto Radto-Gramophone. Price £75 


Although this instrument relies on a balanced armature 
cone as the reproducing medium the makers are content to 
rely on the merits of the speaker without resorting to any 
subterfuge by creating bass resonances in the cabinet itself. 
The four sides of that section of the cabinet which houses the 
loud-speaker are left acoustically open. The speaker unit is 
particularly robust in construction, and the cone is made of 
some specially treated material which, it is claimed, is imper- 
vious to climatic conditions. While the reproduction is 
deficient in the bass register, the treble on the other hand is 
bright and not too keen. One point of special interest regarding 
the speaker unit ; it is socons ructed that no adjustment of the 
armature is necessary, as is frequently common with most 
balanced armature units, and furthermore, it seems quite 
happy with comparatively large or small inputs. 





The circuit consists of one screened grid H.F., leaky-grid 
detector transformer-coupled to a power stage utilising a 
Mazda AC/P1 valve, and an output filter. The two tuning 
condensers are ganged and are thus operated from one dial. 
All the controls are mounted on the motor board surround. 
The gramophone motor is a Garrard electric andthe pick-up 
a B.T.H., the alignment error of which, was as usual, negligible. 
It will be readily understood that only two stages of amplifica- 
tion are available for the reproduction of records, but the 
volume, though not large, may be considered adequate as a rule 
for home purposes. 

On the radio side selectivity is such that no difficulty should 
be experienced in separating the Brookman’s Park trans- 
missions on the medium waveband, and 5XX, Eiffel Tower 
and Radio Paris on the long waveband. 

A cupboard for the storage of records is provided underneath 
the speaker compartment of the cabinet which is carried out 
in burr walnut and is attractively finished. 

The whole equipment is entirely mains driven, and models 
are available for alternating or direct current operation. 


A “ Polar” Calibration Chart 


To facilitate the preparation of a tuning graph when cali- 
brating radio receivers, Messrs. Wingrove & Rogers, Ltd. 
Arundel Chambers, 188-9, Strand, London, W.C. 2, have issued 
‘useful and inexpensive chart. It consists of an appropriate 
graph square printed on stout cardboard, measuring about 9 
inches by 10 inches. The right and left hand margins of the 
‘quare are graduated for the medium and long wave bands 
respectively, while the base line is graduated from 0 to 180 to 
eepond with the dial graduations. Full instructions on 
ow to prepare a graph are given on the back of the chart. 
The price is 24d. post free. 

T.S. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


IMPORTANT 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 





Notice.—In future all correspondence that 


requires an answer must be accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope, and also by the coupon which will be found on the 
Exchange and Mart page of THe GRAMOPHONE every month. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 





Q@.—Can you tell me where I can obtain the silk gauze 
used in gramophone and wireless cabinet fronts? 
A.—We know of no dealer who supplies this gauze. We 
have ascertained however, that it is made by Cour- 

taulds and by the British Celanese. 


@.—Can you give me the make and numbers of any records 
on the Morse Code? 

A.—The Columbia Co. have issued three Morse Code 
Instruction records, together with an eight page 
booklet. The numbers are 3262-3264. Price 3s. 


each. 


Q.—I have a Cossor Melody Maker receiver, and a Micro- 
Perophone 20 A gramophone. Will I get good loud- 
speaker results by fitting a Brown U/GA loud-speaker 
unit to my tone-arm? 

A.—We have tried a U/GA unit on an M.P.20 A, using a 
three valve set with a Pentode in the last stage. The 
quality and volume were very good; but the bass 
register was rather thin. With your Cossor set the 
volume will probably be rather less. 


Q.—I am making a sound-box for electric recordings. 
(a) Is Phosphor Bronze as good for the back-plate as 
hard brass? 
(b) Is it better to make the stylus bar in one straight 
strip and bend the end over, or stamp it out in one 
piece ? 

A.—(a) Yes. 
(6) Either method is satisfactory. 


Q.—I have a Dorian three valve portable receiver. Do 
you consider this suitable for the electric reproduction 
of records? 

A.—No. To get good reproduction of records you will 
need twice the power needed for radio. With two 
volt valves you would require three stages of L.F. 
amplification with two valves in Push-pull in the 
last stage and at least 150 volts on the plates. 


Q.—I am contemplating the construction of a straight 
exponential horn. Can you tell me the minimum 
length required to reproduce effectively the lowest 
and highest notes that are recorded ? 

A.—You would need a horn 25 feet long to reproduce all 
the frequencies that are recorded. 


Q.—Can you tell me the best method of storing records ? 

A.—We have always recommended that records be stored 
a vertical position. This question is dealt with in 
the booklet, ‘‘Novice Corner,’ page 61, appendix IT, 
reprinted from the January, 1928, issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. 


Q.—Have you ever published an article on the use of 
Burmese Colour Needles, similar to “‘ The storage of 
fibre needles ”’ by J. A. Hall, which was published in 
your January, 1930, issue? 


A.—No. 


Q.—I have an H.M.V. table gramophone. Can you tell 
me how to convert this to take the new Wilson 
horn? 

A.—A method of conversion was described by Mr. H. F. 
V. Little in Taz GRAMOPHONE for July, 1928. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 





[AU letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tue 
GramorHong, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 


full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 


must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 


CONCERTS AND GRAMOPHONES. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


Str,—I have read a particularly harmful letter from your 
correspondent, Mr. Arthur F. Thorn, in the June issue of THE 
GramopHone. Mr. Thorn shows the most damaging type of 
gramophone enthusiasm by attempting to howl down the 
music-lovers who attend concerts. There are two main types 
of gramophonists, those who are hobby enthusiasts and perhaps 
approach music via the gramophone, and those who are 
natural concert-goers and possess a gramophone for high-class 
entertainment. Mr. Thorn’s crazy implication that the 
gramophone is for listeners and the concert for spectators 
illustrates the kind of mentality which makes gramophonists 
appear as cranks and arouses the frosty contempt of musical 
people. Mr. Thorn’s talk of ‘‘ sacred parts,’’ ‘‘ two or 
three gathered together,’’ etc., is childishly mischievous. 

I mildly claim to be one of the. comparatively old brigade of 
professional writers on gramophone topics who were review- 
ing in the dark days when very few papers recognised the 
gramophone, and before enthusiasm was helped by the appear- 
ance of THe GRAMOPHONE (my first odd article in this journal 
appeared in 1924). I have gained an experience of gramo- 
phone correspondents from varied magazines and have for some 
years settled with The Chesterian, whose readers are 
‘* advanced ’’ modernist musical people. I specifically name 
that magazine because through its readers I found the correct 
level of the gramophone. Long before I possessed a gramo- 
phone I was a concert-goer; and there have been times when, 
after hearing a concert (the real thing, Mr. Thorn!) I have 
actually grown discontented with Mr. E. M. Ginn’s gramo- 
phones. However, from Chesterian correspondents I grew to 
appreciate that the concert and the gramophone can best exist 
as separate enjoyments. The gramophone often creates a thrill- 
ing illusion, providing that one forgets the real concert, for, 
although Mr. Thorn may not know it, the latter has a certain 
magnetic atmosphere which the gramophone lacks; moreover, 
the concert range of sound is limited by the human ear, not 
by recording and reproduction. 

It may appear that I am a curious person to write reviews 
of gramophone records, but I claim that I listen from the most 
suitable angle. I want the really musical person—the concert- 
goer—to appreciate my meaning when I describe this or that 
record as ‘‘ realistic.” The gramophone trade wants to 
attract the musical people (although Mr. Thorn would alienate 
them), for the gramophone hobby-enthusiasts can look after 
themselves. Incidentally, the concert-goer’s standard must 
be that to which the gramophone aspires, and the recording 
companies undoubtedly recognise this; it will do no good to 
sit in Mr. Thorn’s candle-lighted room with ears becoming 
dead to real realism. 

While writing, may I add a word to the pianists con- 
troversy? I wonder if Mr. Clement H. Costeloe knows some 
of the early criticisms of Rosenthal; it was said that this 
pianist exhibited too many fireworks—‘‘ compared with Liszt, 


Nevertheless, I think that a solution of 


he is only display.”’ 
the controversy is that both Godowsky and Rosenthal are at 
least the sole survivors of the great days of pianoforte play. 


ing. The last of the great pianists was the wholly incompar. 
able de Pachmann, and when Godowsky and Rosenthal finish 
there may be none but the modern pianistic artillerymen t 
whom we can listen. 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun F.. Ports. 
London, S.E.24. 





THE PALINODE. 
(To the Editor of Tae GraMoPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—The outstanding success of Covent Garden this 
year was the appearance of Lauritz Melchior at Messrs. 
Imhof’s. Most of the gramophone enthusiasts who were 
sufficiently fortunate to attend the concert will remember it 
long after the last season at Covent Garden is forgotten. Such 
fascinating intimacy between great singer and audience has 
never before been possible, apart from private parties of 4 
ridiculously exclusive nature. In the past I have, perhaps, 
been somewhat unkind in my comments upon the uninagin- 
ative agent. It was, therefore, a very real delight to find 
that Imhof’s have proved that a gramophone store may become 
a centre of vital musical interest. Also I must say that an 
equally important consideration was that Lauritz Melchior 
thoroughly enjoyed the unique occasion, listening to his fine 
records with a countenance that literally beamed with pleasure 
and satisfaction. Here, indeed, was the ideal combination— 
great singer and gramophone most graciously united. 

Yours faithfully, 
Artuur F. Tuory. 

London, W.C.1. 





WHO IS IT? 
(To the Editor of THe GRaMuPHONB). 


Dear Mr. Eprror.—To-day the thermometer stands at 83 
degs. in the shade; there are 83 Haydn quartets (very few of 
them, by the way, as yet recorded) and I reach the ripe (or 
overripe) age of 83 in a few days’ time. I see a chance of 
going one better than the distinguished people who win fame 
by dancing or pianizing for a fabulous number of hours, and 
propose to celebrate my birthday by playing the whole of the 
83 quartets in the course of the 24 hours. You may think it 
cannot be done in the time, but you are wrong. We shall 
play the slow movements prestissimo, and I have given notice 
to my servants to convey delicately liquid refreshment to the 
mouths of myself and colleagues, by means of straws, whilst 
we are playing. In this way we shall get them all in and 
even leave room for a short interval. I calculate that at 8 
a.m., at which hour my barber usually comes in to shave me, 
we shall be playing the famous Razor Quartet. He shall shave 
me very closely as a mark of homage to the revered composer. 

I have invited no guests as the programme might possibly 
be considered too lengthy. My music room goes on to the 
street, but that is no drawback. On the contrary, we shall 
sit near the window so that an occasional dissonant hoot will 
give to this old music the touch of modernity which pleases 60 
much to-day. 

As for myself, I expect to feel at the beginning, young and 
full of beans, but when the revelry is over, when the midnight 
hour is struck, I have no doubt I shall feel in sympathy with 
old Haydn when he fired off his last canon to the words—‘‘Hin 
ist alle meine Kraft. Alt und schwach bin ich.’’ 

Yours faithfully, 
Saee ax 

P.S.—Since writing I have given notice to my servants, but 
alas! they have given me notice and the show is off. 
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SCHUBERT SYMPHONIES. 
(To the Editor of Tae GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—Let me assure Mr. Crommelin that I have 
studied the Schubert symphonies from the full scores and have 
also played them from the four-hand arrangements, therefore 
[am well acquainted with them. I agree that the Fourth and 
the Fifth contain some charming ideas, but charming ideas 
are not enough. There are innumerable composers of 
“charming ideas ’? whose music is never heard to-day. Why? 
Because they did not know what to do with them. If the 
“other ’? symphonies of Schubert are neglected to-day, there 
must be a reason for it. My guess is, that, after the first 
few pages of any one of them, one finds one’s interest flagging, 
for there is little to hold it. 

If there is any work of Schubert that ought to be on the 
discs, it is the G major Quartet. This work, by common con- 
sent, ranks with the best of Schubert; and why it was neg- 
lected during the Centenary in favour of such minor works as 
the E fiat Quartet and some of the sonatas, remains a mystery. 

I heard the recording of the Fifth Symphony recently and 
it has not caused me to be ashamed of my “‘ superior toned ’”’ 
letter, which was prompted, not by any egotism on my part, 
but merely by a spirit of ‘‘ fair play.’’ As long as there are 
so many beautiful compositions crying out for perpetuation on 
the discs, why pick on Schubert’s works? 

Yours faithfully, 
Henry S. GERst ie. 

New York. 





THE UNFINISHED SYMPHONY. 
(To the Editor of Tae GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear S1r,—The references on page 19 to the history of this 
MS. are not quite accurate. It never came into the hands 
of Ferdinand Schubert (who died in 1859). It was sent by 
Franz to Anselm Hiittenbrenner then (1823) in Gratz either, 
as the latter’s brother Josef afterwards said, to thank him for 
having been instrumental in getting Franz made honorary 
member of the Styria Musical Association, or (alas, more prob- 
ably) for him to hand over to the Association in fulfilment of 
Schubert’s promise to send them a symphony. However this 
may be. and whatever Anselm’s motives, he kept :t locked 
away for more than 40 years. No further whisper of it was 
heard till Josef wrote (8th March, 1860) to the Hofkapell- 
meister Herbeck (both being in Vienna) urging him to perform 
some of Anselm’s numerous unpublished works, and giving 
particulars of his brother’s bulky collection of MSS. (Mr. 
Flower’s literal ‘‘ collection of autographs ’”’ is misleading to 
English ears). With seeming casualness Josef adds that 


}among them is a symphony by Schubert, unfinished but other- 


wise equal to any of Beethoven’s. After a further long delay, 
possibly due to the difficulty of devising a hopeful way of ap- 
proaching Anselm, now an eccentric and suspicious old recluse, 
Herbeck made a special journey to Gratz in 1865. On May 
Ist, having lain in wait for the old man at the inn where he 
always lunched, and ingratiated himself by saying he had 
come to ask permission to perform something by him, he was 
invited to his cottage. The diplomatically artless remark 
that it would be nice if some novelty by Anselm’s old friend 
Schubert could be produced on the same occasion achieved a 
dazzling success. Having come and seen, Herbeck returned 
with his prize to Vienna, where he gave it for the first time 
on December 17th, 1865. When it was written the Choral 
Symphony had not been heard; before it was played Tristan 
had been performed. Hanslick, not given to gush, says it 
was received with extraordinary enthusiasm. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. Sutty, 


Hon. Secretary Richmond G.S. 
Chiswick. 


THE SIEGFRIED ALBUM. 


(To the Editor of Tae GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—The May issue of THE GRAMOPHONE contains 
several statements which seem to call for comment, and the 
following remarks will be, I hope, not too prolix for your 
paper. 

Since electrical recording became general and revolution- 
ised the practice of the art, causing the rejection of established 
forms and the bringing into being of an entirely new tech- 
nique, it might have been thought that by now a certain 
standard would have been reached beyond which it was not 
necessary to go for at least some considerable time. That 
this is not the case can very readily be determined from a 
comprehensive audition of the issue of records during the 
past year, especially orchestral and concerted. 

We have, for instance, the opinions of Mr. Klein and Mr. 
Anderson of, respectively, the Siegfried Album and _ the 
Tchaikovsky Pianoforte Concerto, two very different works 
and admittedly the product of two different companies, and we 
see that in one case the reviewer waxes enthusiastic at the 
result, while in the other we have one who is not quite sure 
and who finds that the listener is pushed in among the orches- 
tra in order to capture everything possible, in this case seem- 
ingly owing to the idiosyncrasies of the recording hall. 

Now, in both instances, we shall no doubt be told by those 
responsible that this is the latest method of recording where- 
by absolute realism is attained and the atmosphere of the opera 
house or concert hall brought right to our fireside. Mr. Klein 
goes so far as to say that we hear Siegfried as from the fifth 
row of the stalls: but is he not too modest? Should he not 
have said from the conductor’s desk, or the footlights? The 
question seems—‘‘ do we want to hear from that position? ”’ 
I rather think not, at least when the result is recorded, and 
venture to assert, apropos of Mr. H. L. Walter’s statement in 
the April number that the last record of Siegfried reaches 
heights previously unscaled, that it does not compare with the 
finale of Gétterdémmerung. 

In this Siegfried set, also, the microphone appears to have 
forestalled Mr. Anderson and ‘‘ shoved its ear close up to 
the works.’” We know they are there only too well; but how 
coarse the orchestra sounds compared with the effect in the 
Valkyrie discs, especially sides 13—16, or again how the 
atmosphere is lacking compared with these records and most of 
Gétterdimmerung! Might we not ask for such records to 
sound as did the recent broadcast of the Third Act? We 
don’t want to know who the artistes are before the micro- 
phone. The stalls may be the highest-priced seats, but they 
are not the best, and the man in the dress-circle whether for 
play or opera obtains the correct perspective. There must 
be a standard somewhere, but our recorders still appear to be 
groping: they haven’t approached the wireless at its best yet, 
especially when a sense of spaciousness is required, and there 
is still too much of the studio ‘‘ tightness ’’ which should be a 
thing of the past now: we used to hear a good deal of a 
stereoscopic effect, but this appears to have gone by the board 
in favour of a rumbling which never comes near the real thing. 
Let anyone listen to the strings in Tales from the Vienna 
Woods—H.M.V. D1218, for instance, and try and find their 
like at the present time in scores of records that are said to 
represent the ‘‘ acme of recording.’’ The “‘ stalls’’ perspec- 
tive is in danger of ruining one’s pleasure in the gramophone. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W.9. S. F. D. Howarrua. 





If you wish to look up the reviews ot important 
works issued last year you will find 


THE INDEX TO VOLUME VII 


almost essential. 2s. 6d. post free from THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W. 
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ORGAN RECORDS. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE). 

Dear Srr,—Mr. Harvey Grace in the May issue rather 
naively wonders why his proposed revolution in organ record- 
ing should have to go unchallenged by me until it was ex- 
pressed in Toe GRaMopHoNE. Well, I recall that a year or two 
ago I, wrote, in simple terms and four lines, to the Musical 
Times, quoting the words of the current gramophone review, 
and asking that a specific instance be given where “ the 
transfer of the recording operation from the studio to the 
concert-hall had not resulted in an improvement.’’ This poor 
query doubtless deserved (it certainly got) neither publication 
nor reply, nor acknowledgment. .I have other activities be- 
sides campaigning for a sound policy of recording development. 
Need I digress further? 

Mr. Grace says now that his ‘‘ten seconds echo’’ was the 
echo of a building (a particular building widely known to be 
unsuitable for organ recording) ascertained by himself, not 
the echo in the record. For purposes of assessing gramophone 
records, therefore, this phrase ‘‘ten seconds echo ’’ remains a 
mere rhetorical flourish by Mr. Grace. 

I am not ‘ benefited,’’ nor as far as I can see is the real 
discussion ‘‘ benefited,’’ by the displeasure of the Finest Eng- 
lish Concert Organist over certain records from an unnamed 
organ that were never issued. The dictum of Mr..Grace’s 
friend to the Gramophone Society seems to me similarly over- 
burdened and outside the question. On the whole, certain 
sections of Mr. Christopher Stone’s trenchant remarks at 
Chester recently seem to have a stronger bearing here than 
anything I might say. But I consider Mr. Grace’s slight 
upon ‘‘ the company concerned ”’ which wag “‘ satisfied ’’ with 
‘* good intentions ’’ and ‘‘plenty of bulletin blurb ’”’ very un- 
gracious. And, on the other hand, I notice that to my 
mention of the present practical impossibility of recording and 
reproducing the pedal bass with truth under any acoustic con- 
ditions, Mr. Grace has nothing to say. The inference of his 
original article was that the companies were keeping the pedal 
bass locked away somewhere, presumably until they engineered 
a rise in prices, or were threatened by massed gramophonists 
with machine-guns and incendiary bombs. Now, I am charit- 
able enough to suppose that if the companies had the pedal 
bass on tap they would be glad to give it to us; and that if and 
when their ‘‘ good intentions’ bear fruit, we shall get the 
pedal bass without chaffering, as we have got so many good 
things in the past four years. The point Mr. Grace should 
note is that pedal bass shortcomings are quite beyond this 
question of recording church organs, and should not be laid 
so rashly at its door. Mr. W. R. Anderson might also with 
profit attempt to assimilate this melancholy fact. It typifies 
the whole objection to his methods of critical stricture. 

And this ‘‘usual chorus of praise from reviewers.”’ For 
church and hall recording? Not on Mr. Grace’s life! A 
point I have stressed in the past is that the mere fact of church 
and hall recording comes in for wildly-aimed brickbats from 
the reviewers—is used freely as a convenient criticism ready 
to hand, in many cases printed on the record label for their 
convenience. I quote from memory; “ the echo of this place 
operates to impart an exceptionally steep cut to the strings, 
and place the wood-wind in (some sort of a) perspective.” 
But does one ever read a reviewer who has been penetrating 
enough to write, with probably as much lack of actual truth; 
‘‘the booming echo of this studio operates to impart an ex- 
ceptional quality of furniture-removal of the tympani, and 
give the horns -the general semblance of massed motor- 
hooters ?”’ 

Mr. Grace concludes with a wish (to which I concur) to see 
the organ and its repertory appreciated by those who cannot 
hear it in situ. He doesn’t think the gramophone is helping 
while records remain blurred and bassless—I had rather he said 
some records blurred, and all more or less bassless. True 
pedal bass is at present unrecordable—though we (most of us) 


assume the experts are hard at work doing their best—and we 
would be unable to reproduce it even were it recorded. Dog; 
Mr. Grace infer that the gramophone should cease trying t 
help, until the pedal bass can be satisfactorily given? 

Nobody, needless to say, claims that all current church 
recordings satisfy. It is notable, too, that Mr. Grace dis 
claims acquaintance with one of the finest of them, but seeks 
to support his contentions by quoting others that are widely 
known to be among the least satisfactory; and this, of course, 
will not do. 

As for Mr. Anderson (I presume this is the Mr. Anderson who 
solemn dissertations on locomotives and the Czecho-Slovakian 
language have furnished such merriment recently) who in the 
June number launches himself at me as the wild-eyed High 
Priest of this organ discussion, I cannot think who is likely 
to thank him. Hardly Mr. Grace, I imagine. Passing over 
the innuendo, and the quite outrageous offensiveness which 
has now become standard in Mr. Anderson’s essays at con. 
troversy, I object to his trick of muddling within himself the 
views of those whom he opposes, and producing such astound. 
ing statements as ‘‘Mr. Warwick is quite certain how results 
will not be got.’’ 

The simple truth is that Mr. Warwick is not nearly 4s con. 
fident as Mr. Anderson as to how drawbacks are going to be 
magically abolished. Mr. Anderson will do well to realise, 
though it wrench his most sacred conceptions, that ven a} 
Critic, when he lays those drawbacks in a sweepingly false 
manner at the door of a certain kind of recording, *s open 
to be disagreed with. But Mr. Anderson is quite plainly con- 
vinced that disagreement with a man who has talked to organ. 
ists all his life is abuse. And when, having stated my dis 
agreement with Mr. Grace, I have the prudence (being almost 
as unqualified to overhaul the technics of recording as Mr. 
Anderson himself) not to venture any claptrap theorising of 
my own, he is pettishly insolent at me. 

Your readers, in assessing what Mr. Anderson, in his ponti- 
fical way, calls ‘‘knowledge, thought, and argument,”’ will doubi. 





less have noticed that this skilled musician, to take onlv one 
of the ‘‘ false charges’’ seems either unaware or regardless 
that within the limits of our record tracks and reproducing 
appliances it is at present impracticable to give with truth 
the range of pedal tone; in other words, that a deficiency o 
true pedal tone would afflict studio organ records (there at 
some in existence) just as surely as it afflicts those we have. 
It is for the preservation of our balance in realising thing 
like this, that I plead. The recording problem itself seem 
a vast and intricate one, and is certainly not going to hk 
disposed of at all readily by the slipshod conclusions and hall 
baked thought of the Andersons of this world. 

Yours faithfully, 


H. G. Wax. 
Abergele. 
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ORGAN RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Str,—The suggestions made by Mr. Harvey Grace for 
organ recording could be more effectively carried out by means 
of the Hope-Jones electric organ. Instead of a special record- 
ing chamber, the record could be made from the electric 
current without any acoustical difficulties. As the diapason 
tone can be varied by infinitesimal steps, and from ‘ open ”’ 
to ‘‘ closed ’’ tone, an infinite range of expression, to represent 
every shade of feeling, could be obtained. And the ‘ touch ” 
could be made to depend on the pressure on the keys. If 
these conditions were fulfilled the organ would be the least 
mechanical of all the instruments. 

Hope-Jones was the inventor of so many electrical devices 
for the organ, that it is necessary to distinguish. One of his 
later inventions was. a method by which electricity was used 
in place of the wind by which the pipes are blown. The main 
advantage, as he saw it, was that electricity was used to work 
the usual blower, and it would cut out a lot of complications if 
the electricity could be used direct. This he did by a kind 
of cone speaker fitted to each pipe and kept going by reaction. 
He had to use carbon relays and possibly this was the cause of 
the limited use he made of the invention. With the thermi- 
onic valve the invention becomes very simple and much more 
flexible. The quality, loudness and pitch of the note depend 
on the electric properties of the circuit and not on the acoustical 
properties of the pipe or its surroundings. Thus the music 
is in the wires though inaudible without a telephone of some 
sort, and could be recorded directly without the use of a 
microphone. The cone speakers are telephones and _ they 
would be audible, but the acoustical effects on the sound would 
not affect the recording. 

Yours faithfully, 
Apam Brack. 


(To the Editor of Tur GramopHone). 

Dear Srr,—I have read the correspondence on the above 
subject in your June issue with interest. Leaving Mr. 
Anderson to deal with Mr. Warwick, I should like to be 
allowed to comment upon Mr. Clutton’s letter, the more so 
because his points are mainly good. 

First, the questions of the three diapasons being identical in 
character and the sympathy that may thereby be set up. Mr. 
Clutton was wrong if he thought me ignorant of an established 
fact, and may I also point out that a very little change indeed 
is enough to stop all chance of sympathy arising, much in the 
same way that sympathetic jarring of an ornament on top of 
a plano is easily remedied by moving the offending object a 
little distance only? 

No organ builder worth his salt would fall into a trap of 
that kind. Still, on the other hand, I did say ‘‘identical,”’ 
and Mr. Clutton’s point is therefore pertinent. I want him 
to understand that what I was so anxious to avoid was a 
mixture of diapason tone, which nearly every organ possesses. 
Clarity to the last degree in the foundation stops of an organ 
is a great point where recording has to be considered. So 
let the diapasons be practically, if not theoretically, identical. 

Secondly, the position of the tuba. Mr. Clutton says not 
on the great. Very well, on the choir; it does not greatly 
signify. I think a tuba may well be on two out of three 
manuals; it is very convenient to be able to get at it in more 
than one way. When I was at St. John’s, Regent’s Park, I 
played on a fine instrument by Bishop. The tuba there was 
on both the great and the swell. On the great it acted in a 
hormal fashion ; on the swell the act of drawing the stop took 
i everything that happened to be out on that manual. It 
seemed to me a very useful arrangement. 

Lastly, Mr. Clutton’s instrument and the question of ex- 
pense. Oh, hang the expense! If the B.B.C. and the 
gramophone companies combined, bought their land, built 
their hall in which acoustic problems were scientifically dealt 





Glasgow. 


B Pith—not by hanging curtains, may I add?—and then built 


the ideal organ on the lines I have suggested, something would 
be done towards making the first good organ record. 

I made the first organ record in England, so far as I know; 
it was my idea originally. Nearly five years have passed 
since I made it—it was no good, by the way—and still we have 
not produced an ideal record. The method of recording has 
greatly improved since 1925, but the difficulty of the pedals 
has not yet been overcome. It will not be overcome until the 
companies give up recording large organs in large buildings— 
organs that were not built for the purpose. 

I made two records a few weeks ago, as a test, on a very 
well known organ; they are hopeless, as I knew they would be 
before I began to play. It is the same with the B.B.C.; all 
organ transmissions that I have heard have been anything 
but satisfactory. The solution of the problem lies in the 
building and the instrument installed in it. Mr. Clutton’s 
organ would, no doubt, be pleasant to listen to and delightful 
to play; it is not, however, suitable for recording. As for the 
expense—let us have the organ; never mind how much it costs. 

Yours faithfully, 


Pinner. WHITAKER-WILSON. 





THE DOLMETSCH IDEA. 


(To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—A point of some interest is raised by the words, 
in your June editorial, ‘‘ musical works the interest of which 
is merely archaic.’’ The words refer to the early English 
music revealed by the life-work of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch, to 
whom you pay a pleasing tribute. 

But to Mr. Dolmetsch, and to his friends who hope to help 
carry on his work, the archaic interest of this music means 
very little. It is because the purely musical value is of the 
highest possible order, and for no other reason, that early in- 
struments are being brought again into currency. This is 
true above all of the family of viols: they owe their revival 
to their own good qualities, not to any sentiment, association, 
or historic interest. The viols are perfected instruments, 
neither historically nor spiritually the precursors of the 
violins, but possessing their own individuality and music: 
their resources equal those of the violin without duplicating 
them. Their technique, though not simple, is many times 
more easy, so that to amateurs they offer true chamber music, 
without agony; an escape from the tyranny of the violin’s or 
the piano’s great technical demands. Their music is highly 
developed, intricate, varied, expressive, of marvellous musical 
content: it cannot be played on violins or any other instru- 
ments without losing all its character and half its beauty. 

I refer, of course, not to the many dull compositions which 
have been written for these instruments as for all others, but 
to the surprisingly large proportion of first-class merit. The 
very finest things of music are not in all so many that we can 
allow any section of them to be lost. 

It is possible, though some people do not seem to find it so, 
to praise one thing without at once disparaging another. Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s friends do not for a moment disparage the violin, 
the piano or the big orchestra (unless indeed these instruments 
encroach on music not written for them). They value equally 
all that is first-class. My own favourite composers include 
Palestrina, Monteverde, Jenkins, Lawes, Bach, Beethoven 
(chiefly because of the late Quartets), Brahms, Wagner, Richard 
Strauss (thanks to Rosenkavalier), Rimsky-Korsakov, and 
Strawinsky. I like them all for the same reason; their 
musical content. 

I have ventured, sir, to describe this point of view not be- 
cause I imagine for a moment that you are hostile or in- 
different to it, but because there are perhaps some of your 
readers who nevertheless do misapprehend the true value of 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s work. 

I repeat, it is purely musical. 

Yours faithfully, 


Haslemere. Ropert DoNINGTON. 
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GODOWSKY AND OTHERS. 
(To the Editor of Tus GraMmoPHone.) 


Dear Srr,—Permit me once more to reply to the few inter. 
esting remarks which your correspondent from Purley ex- 
pressed in his reply to my letter. Mr. Gilman has passed dis- 
paraging remarks when referring to my quotation from James 
Huneker’s ‘‘ Unicorns,’’ a book dealing critically with sub- 
jects on Art and Music. No lesser critics than George 
Brandes and Maurice Maeterlinck have highly commended this 
book, in face of Mr. Gilman’s remarks that if ‘‘ Mr. Levy is 
in the habit of reading much of that sort of thing it may 
account in some (?) measure for the mental confusion and 
tendency to exaggerate which his letter suggests.”’ Your 
Purley correspondent’s remarks would make it out that both 
the late Dr. Brandes and Maeterlinck by commending the book 
have gone to the length of exaggerating. But we will leave 
it at that. Perhaps an apt quotation from the writings of no 
less a personage than that of the late Dr. Adolph Weissman, 
the German critic, will not be out of place and would be more 
to the liking of Mr. Gilman. Speaking of Godowsky, the late 
Dr. Weissman said :— 

‘‘ The pianist, Leopold Godowsky, after the death of Busoni, 
may be regarded as the artist who best appreciates the possi- 
bilities of effect on the piano. In the technic of the pianist 
there are no dark spots: whether in a vertical or horizontal 
direction, everything is evenly developed. Others may play 
more colourfully and therefore often more effectively ; Godow- 
sky unfolds a widely spreading network with inevitable clear- 
ness and artistry. The love for virtuosity is there. The 
runs have attained a degree of differentiation—staccato, legato, 
mezzolegato—which is unique. In spite of many years spent 
in Europe, particularly in Berlin, the artist is at home in 
America. 

Unfortunately, we hear the pianist but seldom. The tran- 
scriber Comes more and more to the fore. And the man who 
piled Ossa upon Pelion by, let us say, speeding up Weber’s 
Perpetuum Mobile or by interwining two Chopin etudes, has 
to-day reached the highest plane—i.e., BACH !”’ 

Concluding the subject, Dr. Weissman wrote :—‘‘ By arrang- 
ing Bach, miracles of sound have been produced; Bach poly- 
phony has been resolved into piano sounds that would 
scarcely have been deemed possible. One must have heard 
it by Godowsky himself in order to feel its entire charm. 
These are Bach transcriptions by a supreme master of the key- 
board, written for great pianists.’’ 

I will not tire your readers with further extracts. Feel- 
ing in a somewhat jocula. mood, I need but remind your 
readers of a story related of Vladimir de Pachmann. This 
famous Chopin player paid a visit to the United States in 
1919, and was approached by the reporter of Musical 
America to express his views as to whom he considered the 
greatest living pianist in the world. Not a whit dismayed 
De Pachmann turned round and pompously said: ‘‘ I am the 
world’s greatest pianist and after me comes Leopold Godow- 
sky!’’ Now applying the principle of elimination, we can set 
aside De Pachmann’s claim to that coveted title owing to his 
advanced age, and the ready solution to the problem will be 
found in the person of Leopold Godowsky. But what have I 
said—let me stop—Good God-owsky ! 

Yours faithfully, 
D. C. Levy. 


Shanghai. 


(To the Editor of Tae GraMoPHONE). 


Dear Sir,—I am delighted that a discussion on a subject 
well worth while as that of Leopold Godowsky has been raised 
in the pages of your paper. I have read with great interest 
Mr. Costeloe’s entertaining and certainly very reasonable letter 
in support of Rosenthal, and I am going to come down 
definitely on the side of Godowsky. Personally, I have always 
regarded Godowsky, from the first time I heard him 
as the ‘artist transcendent’’ of pianoforte playing 
and I. think that for sheer mastery of _ technique 
of the pianoforte—even that which entails such a descrip. 
tion as of his ‘‘ magical fingers ’’—a phrase used in the en- 
thusiasm of hearing Godowsky by a perfectly serious critic, he 
is quite unrivalled even by the ‘‘ruthless force’’ of Rosenthal 
which comes rather to a disadvantage as Huneker says in such 
passages as the left hand octaves of Chopin’s A flat Polonaise. 
And Huneker was a great admirer of Rosenthal as well as of 
Godowsky. There is no branch of pianoforte playing in which 
Godowsky does not excel. For example, I have heard him 
play the last Movement of the Appassionata at such a speed, 
and yet with such astounding and brilliant clarity, that I 
never knew what pedalling was until then. I doubt if in 
this respect even Rosenthal can rival him, who alone of living 
pianists seems justified to be classed near him. Again, perhaps, 
some of your readers are not acquainted with some of G odow- 
sky’s almost superhuman transcriptions of the Chopin studies. 
They are almost incredibly difficult, yet played by such an 
artist are undoubtedly thoroughly musical. For instance he 
has transposed the double thirds of the G sharp minor study 
Op. 25, No. 6 to the left hand, while even more breath-taking 
is a caprice called ‘‘ Badinage.’’ This is formed of two 
studies. In the right the octaves of the G flat study Op. %, 
No. 9 go tripping along to the left hand accompaniment of the 
whirling black notes of the G flat study Op. 10, No. 5—the 
work of a truly remarkable pianist. Again the extremely 
difficult study in C Op. 10, No. 7 is transposed to the left hand 
—a most practical and valuable study for a Rosenthal or 3 
Josef Hofmann. Lastly, on my list, though not on Godow- 
sky’s, which can boast several more equally striking examples, 
the F minor study Op. 25, No. 2, as considered by the ambi- 
dexterous Godowsky, is put in the bass where it whirrs along 
to the melodic encouragement of a theme of the paraphraser’s 
own, in the right hand. I also join with Mr. H. B. Dawes in 
praising his exotic Java suite which I heard Godowsky play 
together with these transcriptions on his last visit to England 

1928). 

Finally, in apologising for taking up so much of your valw 
able time, I should like to put just one further aspect of the 
case forward. 3 

It is quite possible in the case of Richter, and quite certain 
in that of Rubinstein, that either had not heard Godowsky 
in his prime when the phenomenal brilliance of Rosenthal 
prompted them to make such extravagant compliments to his 
playing. Godowsky’s brilliance is essentially of a quiet, 
restrained type, as contrasted with the fiery force of Rosen- 
thal, which might appeal more on first hearing. But quite 
apart from anything that I have said, simply to hear Godowsky 
five or six times should convince anyone, I think, that Godow- 
sky, if anyone, deserves the title of the world’s supreme 
pianist. 

Yours faithfully, 


Repton. R. S. Apport. 





The three volumes of ‘‘The Gramophone Library 





OPERATIC TRANSLATIONS, in two volumes, by H. F. V. Lirtzz. 


NOVICE CORNER, an Elementary Handbook of the Gramophone. 


for Three Shillings post free from THE GRAMOPHONE, 
104, Soho Square, London, W.1. 
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(To the Editor of Tue GRraMopPHONE). 


Sm,—Having heard every pianist of note (or notoriety) who 
has visited this island during the last decade, I am astonished 
to find that several of your correspondents consider either 
Godowsky or Rosenthal to be ‘‘the world’s supreme pianist.”’ 
Whatever these gentlemen may have been in the past—it 
has not been my good fortune to have heard them in their 
prime—they are, to-day, almost entirely passé, and to describe 
them as fine artists, let alone ‘‘ world supreme,” is, in my 
opinion, highly inaccurate. In fact, I cannot possibly believe 
that your correspondents have heard all the equally famous 
players whom [ shall mention presently. Whilst it is, of 
course, true that no artist can retain absolutely unimpaired to 
the bitter end the vigour and vitality of his playing in his 
prime, or can always be in the right physical and mental 
condition for playing in public, it is, nevertheless, a fact that 
the really first-grade artist, no matter what his age, and even 
if he is ‘‘ off colour,’’ invariably compels the concentrated 
attention of a discriminating audience: e.g., Paderewski and 
Pachmann at the ages of seventy and eighty respectively. 
On the other hand, the virtuoso—as distinct from the artist— 
who depends for his success much more upon his muscles than 
his mind, shows the ravages of time far more quickly and 
markedly, and that is why the playing of Godowsky and Rosen- 
thal is now dull to the point of boredom and, at times, posi- 
tively painful. [ do not mean, of course, that they are 
devoid of musical sensibility, but I do suggest that their feats of 
prestidigitation must always have been greatly in advance of 
their musicianship. Both of these men, although exhibiting 
occasional traces of their former brilliance, appear to have lost 
practically all sense of rhythm, tone-colour, and continuity, 
and now play in a coarse, ragged style which would not be 
tolerated at any reputable school of music. 
Even one of Godowksy’s most ardent former admirers and 
pupils has admitted to me that as a pianist he is now 
“finished,’’? and it is significant to note that he has recently 
renounced piano-playing in favour of composition, though even 
in this realm, if one may judge from the charming but not too 
original conceptions which have appeared latterly, he is 
destined, it would seem, to the status of minor poet. 
His forte, undoubtedly, is as an arranger and transcriber. 
As Mr. Ernest Newman wrote in the Sunday Times of April 
22, 1928: ‘‘ As his fine transcriptions of the Bach unaccom- 
panied violin and ’cello Suites prove, he has a remarkable 
faculty for drawing out of another man’s work something 
that was not formally expressed by the man, but is really latent 
in the work.” . 

His most successful efforts in this direction are, in addition 
to those mentioned above, the ‘‘Renaissance’’ series, the 
Schubert songs, and the fifty-three studies on Chopin Etudes 
which, although occasionally marred by an excess of that 
creepy-crawly-chromaticism described by Egon Petri as 
“Jewish counterpoint,” exhibit extraordinary resource and 
a fully exploiting the potentialities of the key- 
oard. 
Incidentally, those who are opposed to all arrangements and 
transcriptions on a priori grounds would do well to digest 
Godowsky’s illuminating prefaces to his work on the Bach 
Suites and Schubert songs. 

Despite the ancient adage concerning comparisons which, 
indeed, are ‘‘ odious ’’—for the person who comes off second 
best—our only possible basis of artistic judgment is either con- 


Selous or unconscious comparison in the light of previous ex- 


perience, and I propose, therefore, to vindicate my criticisms 
of Godowsky and Rosenthal by offering a comprehensive list 
of planists ranging from the vulgarest virtuosos to the finest 
artists from whom it will be. possible to draw instructive and 


conclusive comparisons. 


It runs as follows: 
Class A.: Virtuosos, or virtuosically inclined, in whom execu- 
tive facility outweighs, in varying degrees, innate musicality: 





Backhaus, Bauer, Brailowsky, Friedman, Godowsky, de Greef, 
Hambourg, Hoffman, Levitzki, Moiseiwitsch, Pouishnoff, 
Rosenthal, Sapellnikoff, Sauer. Class B: Artists, who are 
also fine executants, ‘but to whom technique is important only 
as a means to a musical end: Borovsky, Chavchavadze, 
Casadesus, Cortot, Cohen, Craxton, Gieseking, Hess, Horowitz, 
Iturbi, Medtner, Orloff, Paderewski, Pachmann, Petri, Rach- 
maninoff, Rubinstein, Schnabel, Solomon, Kaikhosru 
Sorabji, Uninsky. 

The foregoing dichotomy may, at first sight, seem surprising, 
but it must be borne in mind that whereas the virtuoso, to 
whom music-making is not the cardinal consideration, tends 
to rest upon his laurels in the shape of his fingers, neglects to 
use his mind, and thus deteriorates rapidly, the artist on the 
contrary is never wholly satisfied with himself and is con- 
stantly striving to improve his work. 

That is why borderline cases which, a few years ago, might 
have been placed in Class A, now appear in Class B, and vice 
versa. 

If, however, we can say with any degree of conviction that 
one pianist or composer is greater than another, then I see no 
reason why we cannot push the process to its logical extremity 
and describe whosoever appears to be worthy of the title as 
‘‘ world’s supreme pianist.’’ 

This would be difficult, it not impossible, if we were dealing 
with, say, half a dozen people in approximately the same stage 
of development, but when we see, or, at any rate, think we 
see someone standing very decisively beyond the others, then 
the process is at once simplified, and I have no hesitation, 
therefore, in stating boldly my belief that Rachmaninoff is 
greater than any other contemporary pianist. 

In this view I find that I am supported by Mr. Ernest New- 
man who wrote in the Sunday Times after Rachmaninoff’s 
recitals, this year, at the Kensington Gas Works (euphe- 
mistically known as the Albert Hall), ‘‘In a world of fine 
pianists I know of none finer than Rachmaninoff’’, and by 
‘¢ F.B.”’ in the Daily Telegraph who stated ‘‘ No living pianist 
is his equal in musicianship.”’ 

The reason for my belief is that (to me) Rachmaninoff com- 
bines the best qualities of the pianists in Class B, namely, an 
unerring sense of proportion, an unfailing sense of vital 
rhythm, and an ability to see a work as a whole, plus a 
personality of phenomenal power which, essentially and funda- 
mentally musical, galvanises everything it touches, and, not 
content with mere piano playing, has also produced the many 
fine works which place him in the forefront of present day 
composers. 

In this connection it is of interest to note that Rach- 
maninoff, Medtner, and Kaikhosru Sorabji appear to be the 
only composers of importance who are also capable of giving 
authoritative accounts of their own works. 

After Rachmaninoff the next in order of merit is, unques- 
tionably, Gieseking, but after him it becomes increasingly 
difficult’ to discriminate and one can only bracket together 
many fine artists who are very nearly each other’s equals. 

In. conclusion, I would point out that many of these pianists 
have recorded and I suggest to your correspondents that it is 
merely necessarily to listen to almost any record of Rach- 
maninoff (H.M.V.) and then to any record of Godowsky 
(Columbia) and Rosenthal (Parlophone) to realise the devastat- 
ing difference and distance between them. 

: Yours faithfully, 
Ciinton Gray-F isk. 


London, W.1. 





All the famous pianists who record for the gramophone 
will be found in THE GRAMOPHONE, 
The Annual Index is invaluable. 
THE INDEX TO VOLUME VII. 
(June, 1929—May, 1930) is now on sale, price 2s, 6d. 


post free. 
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(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE). 


Sir,—The idiotic correspondence on Godowsky at present 
proceeding in your columns, is an object lesson of the sort of 
thing of which Mr. W. R. Anderson is constantly and justly 
complaining—i.e., the noisy affichage (forgive this ‘‘ bull ’’!) 
of their half-baked-ness by semi-educated musical amateurs. 
It is significant that all these people omit to mention the one 
man among musicians in the larger world of music—and I must 
here repeat that what is commonly said of musicians in this 
country has little or no relation to what is said of them 
abroad—who in sheer intellectual immensity, gigantic erudition 
and clairvoyant musicianship is really (was alas!) entitled 
to be regarded as the greatest pianist of our time—Busoni. 
There was an art so exalted, so transcendental and philo- 
sophical, of such extraordinary spiritua] greatness and grandeur 
that one does not discuss technique in connection with it, for 
it began this art so far beyond the fullest conceptions of the 
ordinary run of pianists that it was another thing altogether. 
It used to be said that this was no mere piano playing, even 
supremely great piano playing, it was something fourth 
dimensional, it was in fact Busoni. Some time ago there 
was published a Sonder-heft, of that admirable Musik- 
blatter des Anbruch published by Universal of Vienna devoted 
to Busoni, and a great critic was quoted, saying of him ‘‘Liszt 
spielte nicht so gut! ”’ 

But it is not merely as an interpretative artist that Busoni 
was so transcendent. As a musical] thinker his work is of a 
profundity and subtlety that only long and arduous study can 
bring one to an appreciation of it. I am thinking of his 
literary work, his letters and essays among which ‘‘ Towards 
a new xsthetic of music ”’ occupies an important place. It 
can escape only the very dense, ignorant or superficial that 
here is a philosophical mind of the highest order, the like and 


ae 





equal of which happens at most half a dozen times in one 
millennium—a mind of the calibre of da Vinci’s or Goethe’s. 

His creative work—in spite of prejudice and the sedulously 
cultivated legend of the one idea’d that no one can be at 
once a great creator and interpretative artist, a legend 
especially beloved in English speaking countries—is of the 
highest interest and importance. He, two or more decade 
ago, was already working with magnificent accomplishment 
along the lines of that neo-classicism which lesser men have 
perverted to such incredibly feeble and paltry purposes since. 
The Fantasia Contrappuntistica which is his greatest sol 
piano work shows sheerly musical and architectonic qualities 
of an order that place it in the class of the supreme piano 
works of any time. Similarly every work, even the smallest, 
is a perfectly homogeneous unified conception of a superb distinc. 
tion, and a real as opposed to fictitious originality that may not 
impose itself at once, but which study will expose in ever 
stronger and stronger light. This music has a quality too, as 
that most brilliant of English critics (and fervent admirer and 
partizan of Busoni) Prof. Edward Dent has said, thai makes 
all other modern music sound provincial: he is right. It has 
the effect further, of making most of the contemporary music 
sound indescribably paltry and mean in comparison. in that 
of course it is typical of its creator—that mighty aspiring spirit, 
that vast over-shadowing intellect could have no truck with 
the petty, mean-spirited parish pump patriotisms artistic and 
other that make Europe such a sorry and humiliating spectacle 
at the present moment. 

Yours faithfully, 
KarxHosrvu Sorat, 
London, N.W.1. 


(This interesting and spacious topic must now be guillotinei 
—Ep.] 





YOUR GRAMOPHONE SHARES 


HAREHOLDERS in gramophone companies have not 

been having too happy a time lately. Prices have been 

depressed, and there is a general feeling that coming re- 
sults will show the year 1928-29 to have been the “ peak ”’ 
year for the trade. In this respect there are three valuable 
pointers—the results of Itonia Gramophones, Ltd., those 
of Columbia (International) Ltd. and those of Vocalion. 

The Columbia (International) Ltd. is a £852,822 company 
which is controlled by the Columbia Graphophone Company and 
for the year ended May 3lst, the accounts for which have just 
been issued, no dividend on the Ordinary shares is to be paid, 
compared with 5 per cent. for 1928-29. 

Lord Marks, who is Chairman of the Company, said at the 
meeting of shareholders that the reason for the falling off in 
prosperity was that the trade slump had affected business in 
many countries, especially in America, where one of the sub- 
sidiaries had incurred a loss. Because of the abnormal con- 
ditions he would not venture on a forecast of the outlook. 


Itoma’s Setback | 

The significance behind the results of Itonia Gramophones, 
Ltd., for the year to March 31st last is, perhaps, even more 
pointed, for this company derives a substantial portion of its 
revenue from the distribution of well-known makes of record, 
and its own profits therefore largely hinge upon the turnover 
of the big gramophone producers. 

The Company’s net profits for the six months to March 31st 
1929, were £9,851 and a dividend of 8 per cent. was paid. 


For the year to March 31st last profits were only £9,514, mp 
that earnings have dwindled by more than 50 per cent. on aif 
annual basis. 

This suggests a very sharp contraction in the volume d 
sales of records, consequent upon the reduced purchasin 
power of the public. 

Thirdly there has to be taken into account the big slum 
in the profits of the Vocalion Co. and the absence of aj 
ordinary dividend, compared with 40 per cent. last time. 


The Outlook 

The reports of the Gramophone (H.M.V.) and ‘‘ Colgraph’ 
companies are not due until September, but both of then 
finished their trading year on June 30th last. 

It cannot be said that they are expected to show a contin 
ance of recent prosperity, and the new high record of profit 
established by H.M.V. last year will probably prove to hart 
been difficult to maintain. 

It must be remembered that both these companies, 1 
recent ‘‘ boom ’”’ times, have increased their issued capital 
by means of capitalised bonus issues. 

In the case of H.M.V. it was officially stated in Novemb! 
last that sales for the first four months of the past year 4 
ceeded those of the corresponding period of the previ0l 
year, but it is known that the acuteness of the depression ! 
trade only became apparent after the turn of 1930. 


L. J.C 
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